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Teachers of Lip Reading 


Florida 
St. Petersburg 
Mrs. Epona W. Gust 


P. O. Box 1285 
Phone: 44-404 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 


1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Angusta 
Mrs. St. JULIEN CULLUM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Mrs. L. A. Moncrier 
Hotel Hays, 64th St. and Uni- 
versity Avenue 
Phone: Hyde Park 4400 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 

Miss Loutse Papou 

150 N. Meridian Street 
Phone: Irvington 1861 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss Atta M. Lux 


1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Kentucky 
Lexington 


Miss JANE KENNON Scott 
732 Bullock Avenue 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
New England School of Lip 
Reading 
Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
Miss Ciara M. ZIEGLER 


175 Dartmouth Street 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. ANNIE May Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Springfield 
Miss EpituH F. KenbDALL 


60 Temple Street 
Phone: 2-0833 


W orcester 


Miss Grace Lancpon BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


Mrs. ArtHur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 

Miss Bessie L. WHITAKER 
1030 E. Huron Street 
Phone: 7731 


Detroit 

Miss Etuet M. Corsy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Y psilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 

712 Washtenaw Avenue 
Minnesota 

Vinneapolis 


Miss Ipa P. LinpgQuist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. William F. Pascoe 
41845 France Ave., S. 


St. Paul 

Miss Mata S. WESTERMAN 
908 Grand Avenue 
Phone: Garfield 3171 


Missouri 


St. Louis 
Miss Sypit FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Avenue 


Phone: FOrest 8805 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHis 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 
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Nebraska 


Grand Island 


Miss LILLIAN JOHNSON 
210 East 6th Street 
Phone: 1413-J 


New Jersey 
Jersey City 
Mrs. HELEN N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 
Newark 


Miss FLoreNceE HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. YouNG 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 
Miss Etuet J. TurLeY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Vt. Vernon 


Miss Repecca A. McKEon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss MINNIE B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


New York City 
Miss KATHRYN ALLING 


Miss Pauttne RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Etuet A. Lewis 
362 East 10th Street 
Phone: Gramercy 7-9238 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EvizasetH G. DELANY 
445 South Warren Street 
Phone: 5-8061 


Utica 
Miss IRENE PuRCELL 


135 Harding Place 
Phone: 2-8746 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 

Miss Mase V. MITCHELL 
943 N. E. 16th Street 
Phone: 8-5897 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 

Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue , 

Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 
Miss Vircinia NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennesse 


Knoxville 

Mrs. Marcaret L. WASHINGTON 
South College 

Phone: 3-1712 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 
Austin 
Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
Dallas 
Miss Louise HILtyYer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 
Houston 


Mrs. LuciL_e P. TurNER 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: Jackson 2-3562 


Utah 
Salt Lake City 
Miss EstHer H. Rees 
745 S. Sth St., East 
Phone: HY 1129 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 
Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Miss Loutse Now Lin 
Shelmore Apartments 
Phone: 1220-J 
Richmond 


Miss ExLizABETH WITHERSPOON 
3400 Brook Road 
Phone: 4-4711 


Washington 
Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. Littan L. Cuurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg 
Miss Ora M. Forster 


336 Oxford Street 
Phone: 401-803 


Quebec 
Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. WorcESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Sweden, Skoall 


By FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


HEN war ravages a major part of 
\W the world, it is difficult to give 

one’s attention to anything save 
immediate events. Yet nothing can be 
more destructive to one’s peace of mind 
(and less helpful to any other kind of 
peace) than fretting impatiently between 
the morning and evening newspapers. Al- 
though it is a cliché to say that the first 
thing we must learn to do is keep up nor- 
mal interests and activities to the best of 
our abilities, this advice from many 
sources is not to be scorned. 

This is, in fact, the excuse whereby | 
continue to offer reminiscences of a recent 
trip to Scandinavia. September 1 put a 
period to an era which was scarcely happy, 
but seems so in retrospect. The news- 
papers, too, as well as pleasant memories, 
keep these admirable nations in mind. Swe- 
den, which was the scene of a third of my 
visit to the Baltic region, is far more jeop- 
ardized today than a few months ago. Rus- 
sia’s eruption into western Europe is men- 
tioned frequently by war correspondents 
as an incalculable menace to the countries 
around the Baltic. And those of us who 
believe in social progress of a more en- 
lightened brand than Russia’s, are filled 
with helpless rage at the thought of Swe- 
den’s intelligent handling of her civic and 
economic problems being replaced by the 
firing line of the Bolshevists. 

So it is that I look back with nostalgia 
to a memorable July fortnight in Sweden. 
While in Denmark, Emily Steuart and her 
mother and I had caught glimpses of Swe- 
den across the Sound and our trip on a 
small crowded vessel, from Copenhagen to 
Malmé, seemed little longer than one across 


Chesapeake Bay from Maryland to Virginia. 
Nor did the Swedish people seem to our 
alien eyes to be much more different from 
the Danish than Virginians are different 
from Marylanders. The language, too, 
seemed to vary but slightly. For example, 
the Danes’ ruler is a “kong,” the Swedes’, 
a “kung.” I was also struck by the preva- 
lence on every wharf, in every harbor, of 
a large plain building bearing the sign 
“Gods Ekspedition.” 

“What religious people the Swedes are,” 
I remarked to Emily. “There seems to 
be a church mission at every wharf, and 
who could think up a happier term than 
‘God’s expedition, as though getting re- 
ligion were like taking an excursion to 
Heaven, or something.” 

But these “Gods ekspeditions” were not 
as ecclesiastical as they sounded—they 
proved to be freight shipping centers 
(goods forwarding). 

Stockholm is the “Venice of the North,” 
to use the hackneyed phrase of the travel 
companies. It is a handsome city, sprawl- 
ing over twelve islands as well as the shore 
of Lake Malaren and the Baltic. But, ex- 
cept for its location, any likeness to Venice 
would have to be searched for at night, 
when the markedly different Swedish ar- 
chitecture is shrouded by darkness, and 
myriad lights reflected in the water are 
the outstanding impression. 

The city’s leading hotel is situated on 
the waterfront, the magnificent view of 
which has doubtless increased its pres- 
tige. It is so much in demand by tour- 
ists, that many people seem to feel their 
stay in Stockholm is dust and ashes if 
they do not secure a room at this particu- 
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lar inn. The Steuarts and I, however, 
were content with a dinner or two on its 
famous pavilion; we stayed at an inex- 
pensive but thoroughly satisfactory place 
overlooking a park. Its modest foyer and 
creaky “lift” whose rises and falls were 
made at tortoise speed, did not prepare us 
for the florid grandeur of the bed rooms. 
Ours was a salon in size, filled with chairs, 
tables and chaise longues sufficient to have 
seated several dozen people. On the walls 
were original paintings and prints, and 
the beds were invisible in a heavily cur- 
tained alcove. 

As Emily is a painter and I write about 
art in various aspects, we perhaps paid 
more attention than do most tourists to the 
“masterpieces” on the walls. The largest 
one, just opposite the door, struck us be- 
tween the eyes whenever we entered. It 
looked like a murky copy of a 17th cen- 
tury Dutch work by the de Heems, or 
Hondecoeter. In the distance was a roman- 
tic ruin and a sunset, while the foreground 
was filled with fowls of many kinds, a 
white hen with a coy expression, being 
the central figure. She had apparently 
just hatched out a brood of ducklings, 
which were swimming away down a narrow 
stream, while the rooster glared at her in 
outraged suspicion. Grouped around her 
were gorgeous-plumed admirers: a drake, 
a peacock, a pheasant, a swan and several 
others, while their “lady birds” stood in 
the background, green with jealousy. 
Emily and I were convinced this had some 
subtle significance (such as that blondes 
were preferred as long ago as the 1600s) 
but we didn’t manage to fathom it during 
our week of study. 

But however dubious the aesthetic qual- 
ities of this particular work, there are oth- 
ers in Stockholm of manifest impressive- 
ness. The Swedish, like the Danes, have 
produced some outstanding examples of 
contemporary architecture. Stockholm’s 
new City Hall (built about 15 years ago) 
designed by the eminent architect Ragner 
Ostberg, is strikingly situated on the very 
end of a large island, so that from several 
approaches it appears to rise abruptly from 
Lake Malaren. This is one of the sights 
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HEAD OF ORPHEUS, BY CARL MILLES, SWEDISH 

SCULPTOR. THIS WAS AWARDED FIRST PRIZE 

FOR SCULPTURE AT THE SAN FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION. 


offered on a “tour in a comfortable motor 
boat, a round trip under 16 of Stockholm’s 
25 bridges.” (I wonder why the idea of 
floating underneath bridges should be con- 
sidered so attractive to the human race. At 
any rate, | have seen it emphasized in New 
York, London, Stockholm and Venice by 
travel bureaus whose agents are supposed 
to be shrewd psychologists. But Emily and 
I were more interested in the City Hall and 
other sights not found under bridges.) 

The City Hall’s exterior is mostly straight 
lines and right angles, quite “international” 
in style (like all contemporary architecture) 
but inside it is magnificently barbaric, as 
one imagines ancient Scandinavian archi- 
tecture might have been. The walls of one 
great hall are covered with gilt mosaic 
work. 

One cannot think of modern Stockholm, 
without thinking of Carl Milles, Sweden’s 
greatest living sculptor, and also undoubt- 
edly one of the world’s outstanding contem- 
porary sculptors. He has resided in Michi- 
gan for the better part of the past decade, 
as professor of sculpture at Cranbrook 
Academy. But he still keeps his home in 
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A FOUNTAIN OF TRITONS IN CARL MILLES’ 
CREATURES ARE HALF FISH, HALF HUMAN MENTALLY AS WELL AS PHYSICALLY.” 


Lidingo, about fifteen minutes’ drive from 
Stockholm. Because of professional affilia- 
tions, I had had the temerity to request his 
permission to see his home and gardens 
which were reputedly filled with his sculp- 
ture, and received from him a kind and 
hospitable letter to present to his sister-in- 
law, in charge of his Lidingd home. (The 
public is admitted on certain days, and 
shown around by a guide.) Mrs. Eivar 
Milles conducted us on an hour’s private 
view of the house and grounds, and iden- 
tified and described to us many of the 
works there. 

Carl Milles’ sculpture is entirely different 
from that of any other artist. It is monu- 
mental in conception, vital, pagan in spirit, 
extraordinarily imaginative. People do not 
Temain passive in its presence; they burn 





GARDEN AT LIDINGO, SWEDEN. “THESE 


either with enthusiasm (as did Emily and I) 
or with indignation (as did a civic commit- 
tee in St. Louis, Missouri, a year ago, when 
they first beheld the models of a group Pro- 
fessor Milles had been commissioned to 
create for the city, on the “marriage of wa- 
ters” theme. These misguided citizens 
termed his heroic figures of the Mississippi 
and the Missouri and their “attendants” a 
“sculptural nudist colony” and other un- 
complimentary epithets. ) 

Carl Milles seems to have unlimited 
energy, to have created and in many cases 
executed so large a number of works. Stock- 
holm has his splendid “Orfeus” group just 
in front of the Concert Hall, and his Sun- 
Singer looking out across the water, near 
the Opera House. In a pool in his Lidingo 
garden is a fountain of tritons with conch 
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shells, and dolphins, as well as fountains 
with naiads, mermaids and other mythol- 
ogical creatures, all of whom look as if 
they had truly come up out of the water’s 
depth. In fact, it is difficult to conceive 
of these creatures looking otherwise than as 
Carl Milles represents them. They are half 
fish, half human mentally as well as phys- 
ically; they could not possibly slip into a 
Paris gown and preside over a tea table, 
as one can imagine the svelte “mermaids” 
of many another sculptor doing. 


But if the City Hall and Carl Milles’ 
sculpture are modernism at its best, Stock- 
holm with triumphant versatility also pre- 
sents it at its worst, as witness the innumer- 
able new apartments for workers. There 
are miles and miles and miles of these 
colossal boxes, their monotonous facades 
broken out in a geometric rash of awninged 
balconies. One is happy to learn that 
Stockholm’s working classes have sunlight 
and fresh air, and that they can saunter in 
community gardens during off hours; but 
one wonders why these advantages should 
be completely divorced from architectural 
charm. 


However, one can still find ingratiating 
antiquity in several parts of Stockholm, 
notably the Old City on the islands Riddar- 
holmen and Stadsholmen, and a remark- 
able reconstruction, Skansen, the open-air 
section of the Nordic Museum. Here one 
sees not only centuries-old dwellings of the 
peasants of various provinces as well as 
homes of wealthier classes brought to one 
great part about 75 acres in extent, but also 
people in ancient costumes “living” in these 
structures and otherwise exemplifying cus- 
toms and activities of Sweden’s past. The 
most enchanting sight we saw in Stockholm 
was a series of dances by fifty children in 
costume. Scandinavian children are “dream 
children” in appearance because of their 
generally blue eyes, pink cheeks and gold- 
en hair. These little ones, ranging from 4 
to 10 years, perhaps, executed their simple 
steps earnestly, but not expertly enough to 
seem trained, so the whole performance 
had the amateurish air of real peasant 
dancing. 
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Antiquity of another type was available 
in Stockholm’s historic restaurants, notably 
“Den Gyldene Freden,” extending down 
several flights into subterranean cellars, 
This place is supposed to have been a fa- 
vorite haunt of the 18th century poet Karl 
Bellman, companion of King Gustavus III. 
If the food and wine in those days were 
anything like they are now, one can well 
understand Bellman’s inspiration to seize 
his zither and improvise songs on Bacchic 
pleasures. The Swedish food deserves epic 
poems, and it undoubtedly receives full 
appreciation from the Swedish people. To 
watch a group of them polishing off a sev- 
en-course meal with appropriate wines, is 
an engrossing spectacle. 


So many “smoérgasbords” have sprung up 
in the United States during the past dec- 
ade, that many Americans probably imag- 
ine the Swedes subsist exclusively on wilted 
herrings embalmed in a mess of pickled 
vegetables and dry cheese. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. A real Swedish 
smorgasbord is a display of such lavish and 
delicious dimensions that it appears to be 
a Roman feast. Even the unpretentious 
spreads can confuse a tourist. In a little 
hotel in the university town of Upsala where 
motor coach parties lunched, I counted 58 
different items of food on the smérgasbord 
table. In only a few instances, did Swedish 
food taste “queer.” There is a candied fish 
that, looks like a herring but tastes like pre- 
served watermelon rind—very disconcert- 
ing. And another small, blood-red fish with 
the head left on had the most melancholy 
and reproachful expression in its eyes—I 
invariably felt conscience-stricken when I 
took one of these. 

But it must not be assumed that we kept 
our eyes continually on our plates. Emily’s 
gaze was focussed on the future, mine on 
the past, and Mrs. Steuart was interested in 
everything, so we had a harmonious time. 
I particularly liked excursions to the palace 
of Drottningholm (summer residence of 
the royal family of Sweden) ; to Skokloster, 
a 17th century castle which was the home 
of many famous Swedes, and to Upsala, the 
university town, the “Swedish Oxford.” 
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DROTTINGHOLM PALACE, SUMMER RESIDENCE OF THE SWEDISH ROYAL FAMILY. MISS 


ee 


EMILY STEUART IS SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND, AND BEHIND HER THE HINDUS FROM THE 
VALE OF KASHMIR 


Emily added much to the interest of these 
places by her facility in transmitting to me 
the gist of what the guides said, and she 
was never more than one word behind 
them. 


There were usually from 16 to 20 people 
on these motorcoach trips. A high-caste 
Hindu couple had seats beside us on the 
Drottningholm tour, and the woman, wear- 
ing her chiffon veil, long white linen “night 
gown” (with its hem soiled from the dusty 
paths) and a diamond embedded in her 
nose, looked so exotically out of place in 
that Scandinavian palace that it has never 
seemed real to me. But the Hindus spoke 
beautiful English, and were very pleasant. 


They told us among other things, to visit. 


the Vale of Kashmir (their home region) 
in early spring, when it was at its best; 
that it was uncomfortably hot in summer. 
Skokloster remains in my memory for 
two reasons besides its impressive appear- 
ance and setting. It was once the home 
of a lady named Ebba, who was beloved of 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, al- 
though she married someone else. How- 
ever, he seems to have retained an undying 
affection for this 17th century glamour girl. 
Having read all this before I went to Swe- 
den, I naturally thought of Skokloster as 
Ebba’s special domain, and was somewhat 
dashed to discover that other people had 
lived there during many decades, who ap- 


parently overshadowed her in importance. 
At any rate, there was but one portrait of 
her in the extensive collection which fills 
all the galleries; and this portrait yielded 
no clues as to how she set her generation 
on fire. 


Skokloster also has one great salon with 
a ceiling the like of which, I am sure, is to 
be found nowhere on earth. It is made up 
of plaster sculpture in relief—angels and 
cupids and dragons, flowering trees, horses 
and any number of other things—all paint- 
ed in “natural” colors: blue eyes, yellow 
hair, red cheeks, etc.; and heads, arms, legs 
and other parts of their anatomies, as well 
as trumpets and cymbals, all hang off the 
ceiling to a depth of two feet in some 
places. They stare down into one’s up- 
turned gaze with such exuberant menace 
that one expects to be momentarily buried 
in the falling plaster of this heavenly host. 
However, they have defied the force of 
gravity for two hundred years, so presum- 
ably (barring bombs) they will remain 
to startle other tourists in some peaceful 
future. 


Emily and I were so enamoured of Up- 
sala University that we made inquiries as 
to entrance requirements. We learned that 
the superb education offered there is en- 
tirely free to students from any country 
(who have the proper amount of and thirst 

(Continued on page 661) 
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There Is a Job for You’ 


By Rosert E. THomas 


The Problem Facing Youth 


OUTH in these years of uncertainty 
} have found it particularly difficult 
to establish themselves in the indus- 
trial world. A recent publication of the 
United States Employment Service states 
that the greatest excess of employment serv- 
ice applicants is in the younger age group 
—those under 25 years of age. Serious as 
is the problem of the older worker, the em- 
ployment difficulties of young people ap- 
pear even more pressing. When labor is 
plentiful in most lines, employers insist on 
getting an experienced worker if one is 
available. Under these circumstances, em- 
ployers are reluctant to hire and train 
young persons whose capacities and effi- 
ciencies are yet to be demonstrated. 
Youthfulness, however, is not the only 
employment handicap to be considered. 
We all know that the occupational world is 
traditionally prejudiced against the employ- 
ment of handicapped workers, who form so 
large a segment of our employable popu- 
lation. Statistics kept by the employment 
offices in the State of Illinois reveal that 
during a recent fiscal year 7.8 percent of 
the total new applicants for employment 
were persons with some physical handi- 


cap. 
Valid Grounds For Optimism 


I hope you will not think, merely be- 
cause of my attempt to make a frank state- 
ment of the problem, that I am pessimistic. 
On the contrary, I believe there are valid 
grounds for a sane and intelligent optimism. 
I say an intelligent optimism, for no opti- 
mistic forecast can be called intelligent un- 
less it is based upon a thoughtful consider- 
ation of the seamy side of the picture as 
well as upon the encouraging side. 

Let us consider first the general problem 
of unemployment. As bad as it has been 


*Delivered at the South Atlantic Zone Conference 
of the American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
Philadelphia, May 6, 1939 


in recent years and as bad as it is today, 
I do not believe we are justified in holding 
to the popular and gloomy view that an 
accelerated introduction of new machinery 
will make;,the problem of unemployment 
increasingly serious. No one denies that 
technologi¢al advances do necessitate a 
shifting ffom one job to another, and that 
much hardship is experienced by those who 
must do the shifting; but it is denied by 
very competent economists that the intro- 
duction of new machinery permanently dis- 
places workers. 

The volume of employment fluctuates, of 
course, with the cyclical swings of business 
from depression to prosperity; but these 
fluctuations are inherent in a capitalistic 
economy and are nothing new. 

In short, my belief is that the need for 
workers will continue unabated. No doubt 
the hours of work will become continually 
shorter, and there will be a continuation of 
the trend away from manufacturing and 
mechanical jobs toward service jobs. Ours 
is not a static economy; it is an economy 
in which there will be work opportunities 
for those who are psychologically adjusted 
to the problems of industry and vocation- 
ally trained in the skills needed by industry. 


. The Handicapped and the Unhandi- 


capped Have the Same Problems 


I think there is a strong temptation for 
any group of workers, whether handicapped 
workers or the so-called normal workers, 
to think their vocational problems arise 
altogether from their own limitations. Such 
a view is erroneous and to hold it may 
prove disastrous. Your employment prob- 
lems to a considerable extent, although not 
altogether of course, are the same as those 
of persons with normal hearing. 

Labor is bought and sold in a market 
—the labor market—just as stocks and 
bonds are sold in the stock market and 
cotton and wheat are sold in the commodity 
markets. Labor, like any other marketable 
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commodity, is governed by the law of sup- 
ply and demand. The demand for labor 
comes from the employers of workers— 
from the farms and the factories, the mills 
and the mines, and the shops and stores 
where people earn their livelihood. 


The need for workers, then, of this mul- 
titude of employers represents the general 
future demand for labor, and I have ex- 
pressed the belief that there will continue 
to exist an undiminished demand for labor. 
The demand of industry is for efficient, 
well-trained workers; and beyond that the 
demand is not discriminatory. We must 
not think there is a certain demand for 
young persons, another demand for older 
persons, and still another demand for physi- 
cally handicapped persons. I repeat that 
the demand for workers is discriminatory 
only to the extent that workers must be able 
eficiently to do the jobs that industry needs 
done. 

Turning now to the opposite side of the 
supply and demand equation, our very first 
thought is that the supply of labor in- 
cludes everyone who has or who is looking 
for a job, including the hard-of-hearing. 

If the demand for labor is simply for 
well-trained, efficient workers, then we may 
say, without unduly simplifying our prob- 
lem, that the chief concern of the hard-of- 
hearing is to prepare themselves to do 
their jobs efficiently. 


Standards of Efficiency are Rising 


There are many angles, however, to this 
problem of preparing oneself to become an 
eficient worker, particularly if one has a 
physical handicap, and especially if that 
handicap is a hearing impairment, which 
is often apt to produce baffling’ psychologi- 
cal or personality problems. 

In some respects, it is becoming more 
dificult to become an efficient worker, for 
the standards of efficiency are rising. Em- 
ployers demand greater efficiency from 
their workers because of the increasing cost 
of labor. To be worth $20 or $25 a week to 
his employer a worker must be more 
efficient than another to whom only $12 or 
$15 a week is paid. Many of our recently 
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enacted social and labor laws have the 
effect of increasing the employer’s total 
wage bill. The minimum wage and max- 
imum hour law, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and workmen’s compensation, and 
laws encouraging the growth of labor 
unions with high wage scales—all these 
measures increase the amount employers 
must pay either directly to their employees 
or to the government for the benefit of all 
workers. To meet this increased expense, 
employers attempt to get the same amount 
of work from fewer workers. In order to 
do this, they discharge such workers as 
have not proved efficient, and refuse to hire 
those who, in their opinion, do not appear 
to be efficient workers. This process is 
particularly hard on younger workers who, 
because of their youthfulness, have not had 
an opportunity to demonstrate their abili- 
ties; and especially upon younger workers 
with physical handicaps, both because of 
their lack of experience and because of the 
prejudiced opinions employers have con- 
cerning the efficiency of handicapped 
workers. It seems to me that the only 
answer to this situation is harder work and 
better preparation on the part of handi- 
capped workers, and continued efforts of all 
interested parties to improve the attitudes 
of the employers. 


Employers Need Education 


Let us consider further the refusal of 
many employers to believe that handi- 
capped persons can be efficient workers. 
Why does this condition exist and what 
can be done to overcome it? In the first 
place, I do not believe that employers are 
fundamentally antagonistic toward handi- 
capped persons. On the contrary, they are 
usually sympathetic and would genuinely 
like to be helpful. The trouble is that they 
honestly believe that handicapped workers 
are not efficient. Employers, like all the rest 
of us, have a habit of making up their 
minds on the basis of limited experience 
and knowledge. To correct this situation 
it is necessary to educate both the employer 
and the worker, that is, to persuade the 
employer to give the handicapped worker 
an opportunity, and to train the worker so 
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that he can prove his efficiency after the 
opportunity is given. 


Prejudice May Be Overcome 


It is in recognition of this traditional 
prejudice of employers against handicapped 
workers that vocational rehabilitation de- 
partments have been established in forty- 
eight States. For the same reason there 
are special departments in public employ- 
ment offices for the placement of the physi- 
cally handicapped. These agencies are do- 
ing a great deal of work in this field, but 
there is still much to be done. Societies 
for the hard-of-hearing, likewise, have a 
wonderful opportunity for constructive 
work in this field. Indeed, an educational 
program of this kind can probably be car- 
ried on more effectively by a private organ- 
ization than by a public agency. Certainly 
none of us should lose any opportunity to 
work either singly or cooperatively to con- 
vince employers of the wisdom of paying 
less attention to the disabilities of handi- 
capped workers and more attention to their 
abilities. 

A responsibility for changing the atti- 
tudes of employers rests also upon hard-of- 
hearing persons themselves. They can do 
this by making a good approach and show- 
ing a good personality when looking for a 
job, and also by demonstrating their effici- 
ency after they have found jobs. Even 
though a hard-of-hearing person may have 
assistance in finding a job, his chance of 
employment will be much better if his per- 
sonality is such that he himself can sell the 
employer on the wisdom of employing him. 
Before starting out to look for a job, be 
sure you have convinced yourself that you 
are worth hiring. 


The Individual Problem 


These problems we have been discussing 
are broad social problems that must be 
solved collectively. But there are also indi- 
vidual problems that must be met by any- 
one who seeks to prepare himself for em- 
ployment. The problems of vocational 
preparation may be discussed under three 
general heads: personality adjustment, vo- 
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cational guidance, and vocational training, 

I have no doubt that in preparing hard. 
of-hearing persons for employment, the 
problem of personality adjustment is the 
most important consideration. It is not my 
place this afternoon to discuss the complex 
personality problems of the hard-of-hear. 
ing. They have been discussed at length 
in this conference by others, and your pro- 
fessional journals are replete with articles 
on the subject. However, personality ad. 
justment has been too frequently discussed 
as merely a social or personal problem, 
and not as a vital factor in the employ- 
ability of the individual. 


In my discussion of the supply and de- 
mand of workers and of the employment 
prejudices of employers, I have spoken 
more frequently of the physically handi- 
capped than of the hard-of-hearing. That 
was intentionally done, for most of the 
fundamental problems concerning employ- 
ment of the hard-of-hearing apply equally 
to other groups of handicapped workers. 
It is chiefly the peculiar personality prob- 
lems of the hard-of-hearing that complicate 
the processes of training and placement. 


The Vocational Objective 


The second consideration in the voce- 
tional preparation of hard-of-hearing per. 
sons is that of vocational guidance. There 
is open to the hard-of-hearing a somewhat 
more limited range of job than to those of 
normal hearing. For that reason, vocation 
al guidance, as important as it is to all 
youth, is particularly important for the 
hard-of-hearing. These services are being 
provided more and more extensively now: 
adays, and every hard-of-hearing person 
should avail himself of every service of 
this kind that is available. If the hard-of- 
hearing individual, with the assistance of 
vocational guidance, makes a wise selection 
of a vocational objective, he is not greatly 
handicapped by his somewhat limited range 
of job opportunities. After all, the average 
person, whether his hearing be deficient ot 
normal, holds only one job at a time and 
prepares himself for only one general type 
of work. 
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71 Percent Of All Jobs Are Available 
To The Hard-of-Hearing 


And with the exercise of reasonable 
caution, a wise choice can be made, for 
there is a wide range of jobs which can 
be efficiently filled by persons with deficient 
hearing. A census and industrial survey 
of physically handicapped persons made 
recently in California by the State Bureau 
of Rehabilitation revealed that 2.3 percent 
of all persons employed in the State had 
some sort of physical handicap. Twelve 
percent of the handicapped workers had 
hearing defects, although in the general 
population of the State persons with hear- 
ing defects made up only 6 percent of the 
entire handicapped population. As a phase 
of the California survey thousands of jobs 
were analyzed to determine whether cer- 
tain types of handicapped persons could 
perform the duties required. It was found 
that 71 percent of all jobs could be per- 
formed by hard-of-hearing persons. While 
this was a theoretical analysis, it is encour- 
aging to know that in 7 out of every 10 jobs 
a hearing deficiency does not prevent a 
well-adjusted and well-trained worker from 
performing the required duties. 

Incidentally, there are being made a 
number of surveys or studies of hard-of- 
hearing persons in industry, and in gen- 
eral of the employment problems of the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing. The Department 
of Labor and Industry of the State of 
Michigan has recently completed a study of 
the deaf and deafened in the State, in which 
data were received from more than 1,000 
manufacturers. In Washington, D. C., 
a study has been made of the importance 
of hearing aids in personality adjustment 
and employment of hard-of-hearing per- 
sons. The study has been made by Miss 
Helene Leane, a graduate student of the 
department of psychology. George Wash- 
ington University, and under the direction 
of the District of Columbia Rehabilitation 
Service. 

I am sure most of you are familiar with 
the extensive survey of the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing in the occupational world, which 
was made by the United States Office of 
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Education in 1934. Approximately 20,000 
adults were surveyed in 27 States and the 
District of Columbia. It was found that, 
in that year of severe depression, more than 
50 percent of the adult deaf and hard-of- 
hearing were employed and 85 percent 
of those employed were rated by their em- 
ployers as being successful in their work. 
While I do not intend to review all the 
findings of this study, I should like to em- 
phasize two of the conclusions arrived at. 
First, it was found that deaf and hard- 
of-hearing workers were employed in 250 
general occupations. They were employed 
in every occupational group used by the 
Census Bureau in their occupational cen- 
sus. The second important finding of the 
study was that there is a quite positive 
correlation between degree of educational 
achievement and occupational level, and be- 
tween occupational level and amount of 
earnings. 

In the Federal Rehabilitation Office we 
frequently receive letters asking for a list 
of occupations suitable for the hard-of- 
hearing. Naturally we cannot send such a 
list. We can merely name a few jobs which 
probably should be avoided, and then ad- 
vise the writer to pick the job in which he 
has the greatest interest and for which he 
is best suited by native ability, training, 
and experience. In support of this advice, 
we may remind him that the 850 deaf and 
hard-of-hearing persons who were vocation- 
ally rehabilitated in 1937 received 80 dif- 
ferent kinds of training courses and found 
employment in 150 different occupations. 
Lastly, he is advised to consult a competent 
vocational counsellor. 


Effective Vocational Training 


In addition to the need for personality 
adjustment and the wise selection of a vo- 
cation, there is also a need for the most 
effective type of vocational training that 
can be secured. Since I have not time to 
go fully into this subject, let me leave with 
you just two thoughts, which, to my mind, 
are vital. In the first place, in getting your 
vocational training, use every possible 
method and device. Hearing aids, lip read- 


(Continued on page 665) 
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The First Sixteen Years 
By K. C. 


(Continued from the October Vo.tta Review) 


I Lose More of My Hearing 


UT it was not to last. My hearing 
Bex growing progressively worse, 

and I began to make mistakes. These 
were costly and aggravating, and were en- 
tirely due to my inability to cope at the 
same time with added responsibility and 
increased loss of hearing. 

There began a frantic search for a suit- 
able instrument. In desperation I purchased 
an enormous ear phone which could be 
used only with much adjustment of wires 
and plugs. The head phones were so mas- 
sive that I could not wear them more than 
half an hour at a time, and the battery 
weighed like an anvil in my coat pocket. 
And I kept right on making mistakes, until 
I was panic stricken. 

At first my employer overlooked these 
errors; but there came a time when I was 
frankly told that I would be discharged on 
my next mistake. That finished me. A 
nervous fear possessed me, and under its 
influence I did the very thing I was trying 
to avoid. I was fired. 

This experience had the most distressing 
effect on my mental stability and my physi- 
cal health. My self confidence was gone, 
and with it the ability to master my handi- 
cap. Interviewing potential employers be- 
came a fearsome ordeal. 

I could no longer escape from myself 
even momentarily, for the motion pictures 
had now begun to talk, and that pleasure 
was denied me. . At home, the situation was 
becoming critical, for another baby was on 
the way and my financial resources were 
evaporating. Temporary employment at 
linoleum and embroidery design helped me 
to recover some of my equilibrium, and 
with Sally’s encouragement I finally ob- 
tained another textile contract. I had few 
responsibilities and little opportunity for 
mistakes, and the compensation was ac- 


cordingly small, but I was doing the work 
I loved and I was happy once more. 

During the period of my unemployment, 
we had neglected most of our social con. 
tacts. We were not in the mood, and ] 
was too tired physically and mentally from 
my search for work to go out visiting. By 
the time our second son arrived, we were 
practically hermits. We rarely went out, 
and where we had formerly attended a 
movie or the recreation club of the league 
for the hard of hearing, we now spent our 
time reading, playing with the children, or 
going for long walks. Only our most inti- 
mate friends dropped in for week end 
rummy. 


Dark Days 


Now came the dark days of the depres- 
sion. Our savings, accumulated through 
the years by hard work and thrift, were 
almost completely wiped out when our bank 
closed its doors. Within three months, my 
pay was cut ten percent. With a child of 
four and a baby of one, we now had to ad- 
just our standard of living to our reduced 
income and resources. We took a three 
room apartment in the city. 

Things grew rapidly worse for us. There 
was another cut in my pay, and finally dis 
missal, and I was walking the streets once 
more, looking for work. We skimped on 
food and clothes, and where we formerly 
had sent for a doctor at once when we were 
ill, now we waited until it was absolutely 
necessary before we called him. Not, how 
ever, where the children were concerned. 
To bring them safely through the perilous 
ills of infancy, we spent most of what little 
money we had left. 

A shocking thing happened to Sally @ 
this time. Perhaps it was brought on by 
the miasma of woe into which the depre* 
sion had plunged us. However that may 
be, Sally awoke one morning to find that 
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her hearing had left her completely. She 
could see that the baby was crying, but no 
sound reached her ears. In a panic of fear, 
she screamed, “I'll kill myself! I don’t want 
to live!” She broke down completely. 

This total deafness lasted three days, and 
then left as mysteriously as it came. Our 
family doctor could not account for it. 
Whatever the cause, and I think it was pure- 
ly psychological, it was not without its com- 
pensation, for when Sally recovered her 
semi-normal hearing, it was as miraculous 
as if she had recovered all of it. Thanking 
the Lord fervently for this boon, Sally 
swore that never again would she complain 
about her impaired hearing. Once more 
she could hear her youngsters laughing or 
crying, and that was bliss enough. 

Canvassing the art field, I did free lance 
work of all kinds, from advertising layout 
to furniture design. In spite of circum- 
stances, we garnered some pleasure from 
living, through our mutual need, our mu- 
tual understanding, and our love for each 
other and for our children. 

We had to call on strangers to handle 
personal matters over the telephone, since 
we did not want our neighbors to know too 
much about our private affairs. This was 
neither convenient nor desirable, and in 
some cases was extremely embarrassing. 
To this day we have not solved this prob- 
lem, for, like the earphones, the telephone 
amplifiers for the hard of hearing are not 
entirely satisfactory. However, our sons 
can now do most of our telephoning for us, 
if they are available at the time. 


Treatments for Deafness 


Hope and belief in the miracles of sur- 
gery and medicine kept us ever on the alert 
for some new treatment or cure. Of bags 
to pump air into our nostrils, of ear probes 
and assorted instruments and wires, we had 
our share. When the League clinic re- 
quested me to call for an experimental treat- 
ment, I played guinea pig with the élan of a 
veteran. Tuberculin injections were then 
the vogue. In some way they were supposed 
to tone up the entire body and so improve 
the hearing. The net result of nine months 
of treatment was an appreciable increase 
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in weight. My ears were as dull as ever. 

Two years later, I responded to another 
call. There was a new treatment that was 
supposed to aid certain types of deafness, 
according to the makeup of the blood and 
the flesh cells of the body. To ascertain 
whether I was the required type, a clinic 
interne gouged from my right knee a piece 
of flesh about the size of a lead pencil 
eraser. Nothing came of this, for | was 
never called for treatment. 


A Period of Discouragement 


My income from free lance work was so 
uncertain that Sally begged me to permit 
her to seek work. However, she gave up 
the idea when I pointed out that whatever 
she could earn would have to go toward 
paying for a maid to take care of the chil- 
dren. At such times we regretted our mar- 
riage, but only for the children’s sake. We 
wanted to give them a happy childhood in 
a healthy environment, with opportunities 
for higher education and character build- 
ing. 

At an exhibition of contemporary adver- 
tising art, I was introduced to a tall, grey 
haired man with the saddest eyes I ever 
looked into; and I talked myself into a job 
with his firm. Arthur Wakefield was sole 
owner of a large advertising agency. He 
was a man of profound learning and vast 
experience. He might have been one of the 
happiest men alive if it had not been for a 
tragedy that wrecked his hopes and dreams. 
Three years previous, his son, who was 
about to graduate from high school, fell vic- 
tim to mastoid in both ears, and was left 
a semi-invalid and totally deaf. 

Perhaps there was an underlying sym- 
pathy for me in Wakefield’s willingness to 
employ me as a layout man and designer; 
but as it turned out, it was a good stroke 
of luck for us both. Sally and I moved 
again to a little house in the suburbs, and 
breathed more easily for a time. 


A Difference of Opinion 


Sally and I differed radically on one 
thing. She never cared much for the com- 
pany of other hard of hearing persons, al- 


ways excepting me. They bored her, she 
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complained, and their outlook on life was 
too distorted by their handicap to be nor- 
mal—she doted on normality. If one as- 
sociated with normally hearing persons, one 
retained normal mannerisms of speech and 
behavior. The hard of hearing who as- 
sociated mainly with other hard of hearing 
persons were given to mouthing, exagger- 
ated pantomime and poor enunciation. At 
least that was Sally’s argument. So she 
braved the world of the normally hearing 
and found it satisfying. She had more 
normally hearing friends than I. As for 
myself, I preferred the association of hard 
of hearing persons. I felt at ease in their 
presence, and felt more self assured. So I 
sought my friends among the deafened. 

The regrettable result of this difference 
was that we rarely visited or received visi- 
tors. For, though Sally preferred normally 
hearing persons, she did not like to visit 
them with me, because our common handi- 
cap was overly apparent on such a visit. 
And for exactly the same reason Sally re- 
fused to invite a group of hard of hearing 
persons into our home. To her, that was 
too much—like a convention of one armed 
men. To this day, Sally cannot overcome 
her distaste for hard of hearing people in 
groups. 


Our Children Grow Up 


Our boys were growing up rapidly, and 
confronted us more and more with personal 
and school problems. Many times they 
would repeat patiently and distinctly what 
they wanted to know, and their relief was 
readily apparent when we grasped their 
meaning and answered their queries. There 
is nothing more heartbreaking for a father 
than to listen to his child and not know 
what the child says. By now, however, we 
are able to read our children’s lips, and, 
with the residual hearing we have, have 
little difficulty in understanding them. 

Interviews with school teachers were a 
problem of the first magnitude for Sally. 
The teacher could be seen only during 
school hours and in front of the entire class. 
The boy would worry for fear his mother 
would not hear what the teacher said and 
would make some embarrassing mistake. 
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Few of such conversations were satisfactory 
because the teachers invariably spoke jn 
whispers, and some of them had the thin, 
immobile lips that are the bane of all lip 
readers. Finally it came about that Sally's 
contacts with the teacher were mainly by 
personal notes. 

Since we did not hear the radio well 
enough to enjoy it, we did not have one in 
our home until our older boy was eleven, 
There are some programs definitely harm. 
ful to children. The ghost story or fear 
provoking play is one such type. Since we 
have no means of knowing what our boys 
are listening to, unless it is music, we must 
perforce permit them to use their own judg. 
ment. However, we frequently inquire 
about the program they have just heard 
and if it is objectionable we tell them so 
and give the reason for our objection. The 
same procedure is used in choosing motion 
pictures for them, as we rarely accompany 
them. 


Our Children Develop Individuality 


We have encouraged creative ability and 
original thought in our children, so that 
they may develop into individual personali- 
ties, with little or no inhibition. This has 
required patience and tact of a high order. 
Sally spent most of her leisure over this 
form of child guidance. We have, through- 
out the years, read books and articles on 
child training, adjusting the ideas we glean 
te our particular problems and viewpoints. 

For my part, I began early to take the 
children to museums, baseball games and 
zoos, accompanying them in the role of 
pal rather than of father. In doing this! 
was able to retain my youthful outlook on 
life and also to get closer to the boys and 
understand them better. From our chil 
dren’s first year, we kept a camera record 
of their growth and of their various out 
ings. I taught both of the boys to draw 
and to express themselves clearly both ver 
bally and on paper. We do not tolerate 
poor speech, ungrammatical sentences of 
vulgar slang. 

Larry, the younger boy, is imaginative 
and musical. He is studying the piano, and 

(Continued on page 666) 
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The Primrose Lady 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


both hands,” says an Eastern prov- 

erb, “he should exchange one loaf for 
white hyacinths, since bread feeds the body, 
but flowers feed the soul.” And if there is 
any doubt in your mind that flowers are 
yseful as well as ornamental, consider the 
Census figures that show more than three 
hundred million dollars invested in the va- 
rious flower growing industries of the 
United States, with a gross return to grow- 
ers of more than a hundred million dollars 
a year, guaranteeing incomes to thousands 
of people. 

The influence of flowers, too, may be seen 
in the constant improvement in beauty and 
packaging of manufactured products. A 
flower lover who is also a business man is 
almost forced to recognize the effective 
manner in which Nature combines color 
and form, and so is led to make his own 
products more attractive to the consumer. 
Something of this sort must have influenced 
the manufacturer of portable typewriters, 
for example, who more than doubled his 
sales by the simple expedient of putting out 
typewriters in various colors instead of the 
customary dead black! 

All this, of course, is merely by way of 
leading up to the statement that Betty Kin- 
ney gave an exclamation of delight at the 
lovely flowers she found decorating her 
desk when she reached her office one morn- 
ing last week. The delight was immediate- 
ly succeeded by a disconcerting thought: 
Had she forgotten some important Chapter 
anniversary that would account for the 
presence of the bouquet? It wasn’t her 
birthday; she knew that because she 
stopped having birthdays four years ago. 
Fortunately she was spared further anxiety 
by the sound of an opening door and she 
turned to face a visitor—bearing more 
flowers. 

“Mrs. Perry!” she exclaimed. “What a 
long, long time since you paid us a visit! 


if a man finds himself with bread in 


And these lovely flowers—now I know 
where they came from—from your wonder- 
ful garden. They—but they are wild flow- 
ers!” 

“And you will be further astonished to 
learn that I bought and paid for them with 
my own hard-earned money,” laughed Mrs. 
Perry. 

“Well, whatever the explanation, you 
have arrived just in time to save me from 
nervous prostration,” declared Betty, with 
a sigh of relief. “I was thinking and think- 
ing to remember what sort of Chapter anni- 
versary—or something—I must have for- 
gotten!” 

“No anniversary,” Mrs. Perry assured 
her; “At least none so far as I know. But 
I have the most wonderful story to tell you 
about a hard of hearing woman and her 
flower business. I bought some of every 
kind she had just to show you the aston- 
ishing thing she is doing. She has a road- 
side stand near Branchville and sells these 
flowers to passing motorists; she also sup- 
plies many of the dining and tea rooms out 
there—with fresh wild flowers every day. 
She——” 

“Now, you sit right down here and make 
yourself comfortable,” interrupted Betty. 
“T want to know all about this—slowly. 
Remember—your words fall upon deafened 
ears—even though they are aided and 
abetted by the best hearing aid $100 could 
buy.” 

“I’ve been passing the stand from time 
to time—and probably you have, too,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Perry. “But it was only last 
week I learned that the woman who runs 
it is hard of hearing. So I stopped and 
talked with her is 

“And gave her some useful suggestions 
from your own extensive experience in 
growing and selling flowers, I'll wager,” 
finished Betty. 

“T started to do that,” admitted Mrs. 
Perry, “but I soon found that she’s gone 
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away ahead of me—she’s really a botanist 
—a horticulturist. And as for business ex- 
perience—” Mrs. Perry paused solemnly. 
“She’s actually selling wild flowers to pro- 
fessional florists in Branchville!” 

“That's like selling ice boxes to the Es- 
quimaux,” laughed Betty. “She must be 
clever.” 

“A combination of brains and necessity 
—and you can’t beat that partnership,” de- 
clared Mrs. Perry. “She’s a farmer’s wife— 
her name’s Susan Kirkwell—and she has 
six children. Since the farm income wasn’t 
enough to support the family, she hit upon 
the idea of gathering and selling wild flow- 
ers—she loves them, and of course has 
taught the children to love them, too.” 

“But wild flowers are seasonal—there 
must be so many months—or weeks, any- 
way—when she can’t find any,” grieved 
Betty. 

“She makes hay while the sun shines, 
and lays up something for the rainy day.” 
said Mrs. Perry. “She’s gone a long way 
from being a mere wild woman—wild flow- 
ers, that is. She read something in an agri- 
cultural paper—the Rural New Yorker—” 

“Isn’t that odd!” exclaimed Betty. “I 
wonder if you know that the Rural New 
Yorker became one of the leading agricul- 
tural papers in the United States while un- 
der the editorship of a hard of hearing 
man—Herbert Collingwood?” 

“How interesting! No, I never heard of 
him—that is it made no impression on me 
—though I’ve seen the paper now and 
then. Well, Susan Kirkwell told me that 
she read an article signed “The Primrose 
Lady,’* in the magazine. It explained how 
a woman had built up a profitable flower 
business. She had been a flower lover all 
her life and finally began to read up on 
them—seriously, you know. She learned 
their Latin names, and tried to classify the 
different sorts. Then she started her own 
big flower garden—after talking with every 
flower grower she knew—with florists— 
State Experiment Station horticulturist—” 

“And your roadside friend, this Mrs. 


*The Primrose Lady: Rural New Yorker, February 
27, 1937. 
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Kirkwell, followed in the steps of the Prim. 
rose Lady?” guessed Betty. 

“Exactly,” agreed Mrs. Perry. “She 
joined a garden club—every garden club 
within reach that she could afford to join. 
She talked—she still talks, she says—with 
every flower grower she meets. And she 
started at once to put their suggestions into 
practice so that soon her garden was attract- 
ing a lot of attention. Better still, the vis. 
itors bought flowers—or plants—from her. 
So now her garden is paying better than 
her wild flower work—and it is an all-the. 
year income. She told me that she had 
one order last spring for 217 bouquets— 
for the Greenville May procession!” 

“As simple as that!” cried Betty, amazed. 

“Don’t you dare call it simple,” Mrs. 
Perry shook an admonitory finger. “Re- 
member, you're talking to a somebody 
who’s been through the mill. It isn’t a bit 
simple—it takes work and lots of it—that 
technical stuff the florists call ‘elbow 
grease.” She paused for a time. “Yes, flow- 
er growing requires time, energy and pa- 
tience—infinite patience. Still that’s the 
way with the world—we mustn't expect to 
get something for nothing. The work re- 
quired is not out of reason—and I wanted 
you to know about Mrs. Kirkwell so that 
you could advise other farm women who 
might call on you for help. A farmer’s 
wife is well equipped for this flower grow- 
ing experiment as she has the land, the 
natural fertilizer—” 

“IT must go out and see Mrs. Kirkwell 
some time,” said Betty. “I’d really like to 
see her garden—you have so aroused my 
curiosity. Fred could drive me out some 
afternoon.” 

“Her place is on the Stamford-Branch- 
ville boulevard, about 17 miles from here— 
just a little beyond Branchville,” explained 
Mrs. Perry. “I’m sure she would be de- 
lighted to see you—and maybe you could 
get her in here to try out a hearing aid. 
She doesn’t use one now—you have to yell 
at her. She keeps in the background and 
lets the children do the talking—I mean 
listening. But a hearing aid would do won- 
ders for her.” 

(Continued on page 661) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


A TH Lesson for Thanksgiving 


By EvizaBETH BRAND 


Pilgrim Fathers. 
They gave thanks for the bountiful 
harvest. 

They were a thrifty and thorough people. 

But they threw a big party for the In- 
dians. 

Their Thanksgiving party lasted several 
weeks. 

The venison and turkey lasted too; it 
was a wonderful feast. 

We still have turkey with all the trim- 
mings. What else do we have for Thanks- 
giving dinner? 

In recent years, we have celebrated 
Thanksgiving on the last Thursday of No- 
vember. 

This year, our President has 
Thanksgiving up a week. 

We will celebrate on the 23rd of Novem- 
ber, instead of the 30th. 

But it will still be Thursday. 

The baseball enthusiasts complain about 
this because it makes their season shorter, 
and breaks their scheduled programs. 

The merchants rejoice; it makes their 
Christmas shopping season longer; it adds 
a week to Christmas shopping. 

I think it makes no difference. What do 
you think? 

What shall we do on Thanksgiving? 

If I have the wherewithal, I shall go to 
the theatre in the afternoon. 

The football game will be a thriller, but 
I get too cold sitting outdoors so long. 

What will be the theme of the preacher’s 
sermon? 

Shall we sing a song of thanksgiving? 

We will give thanks for threefold bless- 


ings; peace, plenty, and prosperity. 


"Titer Fathers. originated with the 


moved 


Three of a Kind 


The three divisions of the day are morn- 
ing, noon and night. 





The three sources of light in the sky are 
the sun, moon and stars. 

Where have you been? 
everywhere. 

What you should do before you cross the 
street is stop, look, and listen. 

The three Rs were taught in the Little 
Red School House: Readin’, ’Ritin’, and 
’Rithmetic. 

The three boys of whom you have heard 
are Tom, Dick and Harry. 

The three steps Mary takes when she is 
happy are hop, skip and jump. 

The three letters that ask for help are 
S.0.S. 

The three letters that are especially ours 
are U.S.A. 

It was the three little kittens that lost 
their mittens. 

I saw three ships a-sailing—a-sailing on 
the sea. 

The three ships of Columbus were the 
Pinta, the Nina and the Santa Maria. 

The three blind mice ran after the farm- 
er’s wife. 

Goldilocks went to the home of the three 
bears. 

Do you know the song of the Three Little 
Pigs and the Big Bad Wolf? 

Another popular song of other years is 
about the Three Little Maids from School. 

Who wrote the story of the Three Mus- 
keteers? 

Do not pick the three-leaved ivy; it is 
poisonous. 

The three-legged race at the picnic was a 
lot of fun. 

All the floors in the house were covered 
with finest three-ply carpet. 

Please get a bottle of three-in-one oil. 

I’ll be with you in three minutes. 

I'll give you three guesses. 

One I love, two I love, three I love I say. 

The three virtues are faith, hope and 
charity. 


Here, there and 
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There were three fates. One spun the 
thread of life; one twisted it; one cut it 
with her shears. 

If I had three wishes, I would wish for 
health, wealth, and happiness. 

The three Wise Men of the East followed 
the star to Bethlehem. 


Do you know the names of the three men 
who were cast into the fiery furnace? They 


were Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 


Benjamin Franklin said, “Three may 
keep a secret, if two of them are dead.” 


Thanksgiving at Grandmother’s 


An Exercise Using Similes 


The teacher gives part of the sentence 
without completing the simile: as, “The day 
was as clear as How clear was the 
day?” The pupil completes the simile and 
repeats the whole sentence. 





The day was as clear as crystal. 

We were as happy as larks, for we were 
going to Grandmother’s for Thanksgiving. 

The snow glistened like diamonds on the 
ground when we started out. 

The air was sparkling like wine. 

Mother looked as fit as a fiddle in her 
new dress. 

Sister was as pretty as a picture, and 
sweet as a peach. 

The chauffeur was as black as coal. 

When grandmother came to the door, 
she was as merry as a cricket. 

But she told mother the new maid was as 
green as grass. 

The long table had a cloth as white as 
snow. 

The silver was as bright as a dollar. 

The long carving knife was as sharp as a 
razor. 

Everyone was as busy as a bee to get the 
dinner on the table. 

The turkey was as brown as a berry and 
as plump as a partridge. 

The potatoes were as light as a feather. 

The cranberries were as sweet as sugar. 

The celery was as white as snow. 

The children’s eyes were as round as 
saucers. 
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Grandfather carved, looking as solemn as 
a judge. 

Father made suggestions, looking as wise 
as an owl. 

The salad was as cool as a cucumber. 

The coffee was as hot as a poker. 

The pumpkin pie was just as good as— 
pie. 

The baby was as good as gold. 

Everyone cleaned his plate as clean as a 
whistle. 

After dinner, we were all as still as mice, 
while grandmother told us stories. 

Grandmother brought in popcorn that 
looked like a mountain of snow. 

The apples were as red as poppies. 

It was as warm as toast in front of the 
fire. 

We felt as snug as bugs in a rug. 

Late in the evening, we drove home by 
moonlight, almost as bright as day. 

There was a heavy frost, and the side- 
walks were as slippery as glass. 

But we sang songs, and all went merry 
as a marriage bell. 


We Give Thanks 


For the supreme heroism of the Pole 

For the strength of the Briton 

For the valor of the French 

For the pluck and dauntlessness of the 
Dutch 

For the penetration and spirit of the Ital- 
ian 

For the fortitude of the Belgian 

For the patriotism of the Swiss 

For the good sense of the Swede 

For the patience of the Chinese 

For the bravery of the Norwegian 

For the reliability of the Finn 

For the good faith and intelligence of the 
Czech. 

For the courage of the Baltic statesmen 

For the love of country in the Balkans 

For the righteousness of the American, 
always manifest in a crisis 

For the charity of the Red Cross, which 
goes wherever there is suffering or disaster 

We give thanks for all the virtues 

We give thanks that virtue lives forever. 
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Whildin-Scally Book Again Available 


Speech Reading for the Hard of Hearing 
Child, by Olive A. Whildin, Ed. D. and M. 
Agatha Scally. Second Edition. Published 
by the authors, Baltimore, Md. Cloth, 148 
pp. Price, $3.00. 


This book was first issued ten years ago. 
The original edition was exhausted a few 
years after publication, and there has been 
a continuous demand for copies, in response 
to which the authors have reprinted the 
volume. Only a few minor changes have 
been made. The exercises have stood the 
test of use with classes of hard of hearing 
children in public schools throughout the 
country. 

The authors have had wide experience. 
Dr. Whildin is Supervisor of Special Edu- 
cation in Baltimore, and Instructor in Meth- 
ods of Teaching Speech Reading at Johns 
Hopkins. Miss Scally has been for some 
years a teacher of speech reading in the 
Baltimore public schools. Both are women 
of unusual ability and knowledge of their 
subject. The exercises given are the prod- 
uct of repeated trials in adapting lip read- 
ing practice to the child’s point of view. 
Children thoroughly enjoy these lessons, 
which are made colorful by the use of con- 
crete material. The charts are not just 
dull, every-day charts. There is a balloon 
chart, a parrot chart, a fan chart, a chicken 
coop chart; there is the beloved tail-less 
donkey, with tails to pin on—when the 
pupil understands the word written on the 
tail; there is an automobile race; there is a 
fleet of canoes. Cowboys appear on one 
chart, and the pupils lasso cows—the cows 
bearing movement words. Pupils take an 
airplane ride, and discuss the places they 


fly over. There is r 
no end to the fasci- 
nating variety of- 
fered by the forty 
units of work. 
Some teachers 
who already own 
copies of this book 
may be disappoint- 
ed that it isn’t a 
new Whildin-Scally 
text book; but 
those who have been waiting for the new 
edition for years will hail it with joy. 





All About the Deaf 


All About the Deaf; How the Deaf Are 
Helped, and How They May Help Them- 
selves. A Handbook of Information on 
Deafness, the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Deafened by Disease. Compiled and pub- 
lished by the National Institute for the 
Deaf, 105 Gower Street, London, W. C. 1. 
Price 3 shillings 3 pence post free. 


It was in 1913 that the National Insti- 
tute for the Deaf of Great Britain first pub- 
lished a handbook on the deaf, with a 
directory of agencies concerned with their 
education and welfare. The second edition 
was issued in 1924. Since then there have 
been many changes in this field of educa- 
tion, and a corresponding demand for ac- 
curate information. To meet this need, suc- 
cessive editions of this volume have been 
issued every five years. The present issue 
of 1939 is in many ways an improvement 
over former ones, valuable though all of 
them have been. The information is better 
arranged, and while the number of pages 
in the book remains the same, much new 
material has been added. This has been 
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managed by omitting some of the subheads 
included in the editions of 1929 and 1934, 
and by condensing some of the paragraphs. 
Most noteworthy among the new items are 
a whole chapter on “Partial Deafness in 
School Children” and another on “Hearing 
Aid Clinics.” The present edition also con- 
tains a complete index, in addition to the 
table of contents, and this greatly facilitates 
the use of the volume. 

The book is invaluable, not only as a cat- 
alog of the activities of those who are work- 
ing on the problem of deafness within the 
borders of the British Isles, but as a general 
reference book. The difficulties confronted 
by the deaf child and by the adult hard of 
hearing are the same everywhere, and this 
concise and accurate presentation sets forth 
such difficulties in language the layman can 
understand. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the size 
of our own country and the unwieldiness 
of the data presented by the differences of 
educational organization in the forty-eight 
states prevent the publication of such a 
volume concerning the deaf and hard of 
hearing in the United States. Since there is 
nothing of the kind applying to this coun- 
try, this English résumé is of especial value 


to us. —H. M. 





Another Case Book 


The Case Book. Programs for Tomorrow. 
Compiled by Lucy Ella Case, with a fore- 
word by Helen Scriver. Published by the 
author, Pasadena, Calif. Paper. 141 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 


Lucy Ella Case, “pioneer teacher to the 
adult hard of hearing in the far west.” as 
she styles herself in the preface to this 
book, has always shown the versatility of 
the pioneer in adapting materials to her 
needs. She has gathered here a great va- 
riety of exercises for lip reading practice, 
some of them written by former pupils of 
her school in Pasadena, some by other 
teachers. Although she has drawn on a 
number of sources—which are freely ac- 
knowledged in the introduction—she has 
thrown the material together in her own 
fashion and has made an interesting and 
useful book that will be welcomed by teach- 
ers of lip reading everywhere. Jane Walk- 
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er’s fine lectures on art, prepared for lip 
readers and with questions to aid not only 
lip reading practice but understanding of 
pictures, have for years been a feature of 
the program offered by the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York City. Miss Case 
includes several of them in her book. Oth- 
er contributors are Helen Scriver, of Pasa- 
dena, whose foreword is a rare tribute to 
Miss Case; Frank Taber, of New York 
City; Ella Lee Moulton, of Dayton, Ohio; 
Rosalie Loubens, of Berkeley, Calif., and 
Laura Pettijohn of South Pasadena. The 
first section consists of “Adventures in 
Art,” the last, of “Historical Events,” and 
there is an “Interlude” of stories, poems, 
anagrams, and other material, informative 
and entertaining. The book will be a 
great help to teachers who are always 
searching for practice material; and it 
should be especially useful in clubs for the 
hard of hearing where the practice classes 
are often led by persons who have not had 
training to teach. Altogether, the second 
Case Book is even better than the first one. 





A Record of Progress 


The Pennsylvania Society for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf; a Historical Sketch of 
the Society, compiled by Edwin C. Ritchie, 
Chairman, 301 Reading Avenue, West 
Reading, Pa. Printed by the Society. 
Cloth, 65 pp. Price, $1.00. 


This little volume is interesting and val- 
uable. The chairman of the society, who 
compiled and edited it, deserves credit for 
the good judgment and editorial ability he 
has displayed. As the foreword states, “a 
studious effort has been made to retain only 
the more interesting phases of the Society’s 
advancement,” and the result is a small vol- 
ume which may be quickly read, but which 
is packed with material that should be 
useful to anybody interested in the ad- 
vancement of deaf persons anywhere. 
The achievements of this society are note- 
worthy, but those who are enjoying the 
fruits of these achievements today owe a 
great deal to the foresight and leadership 
of the founders. It must have been an un- 
usual group of young men, graduates of 
the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, who 
gathered in the room of one of them at 
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Gallaudet College on October 13, 1880, and 
laid plans to call a convention of the deaf 
people of Pennsylvania. They went about 
the business in a methodical way, staging 
the meeting a whole year ahead, and giving 
themselves plenty of time to get ready for 
it. The leader was Robert Middleton Zieg- 
ler; and there were nine others from Penn- 
sylvania, one from Delaware and one from 
New Jersey. Their plans succeeded so well 
that, in spite of some setbacks, and even 
internal dissensions, the meeting was held 
as scheduled and lasted three days, the 
Senate Chamber of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania being donated for the occa- 
sion, and the Governor of the State put- 
ting in a personal appearance to welcome 
the delegates. 

The proceedings of the first convention 
show remarkably good organization and 
leadership, as well as a grasp of essentials. 
The delegates took up the matter of the 
education of the deaf in Pennsylvania, 
pointing out that though the population of 
New York State was to that of Pennsyl- 
vania as five to four, the number of pupils 
in schools for the deaf was as three to one; 
or, as they put it, of every two deaf chil- 
dren in Pennsylvania, only one was being 
educated. They also took up the matter 
of providing a home for aged and infirm 
deaf persons, and dealt seriously with the 
Pennsylvania “tramp law,” by which deaf 
persons were exempt from arrest as va- 
grants. The deaf protested to the state gov- 
ernment against this exemption. 


The second convention, held in 1884, 
was even more noteworthy. It took up the 
matter of compulsory education, advocated 
industrial schools for graduates of schools 
of the deaf, and other adult deaf persons, 
and protested against having schools for 
the deaf designated as “homes” or “asy- 
lums.” 


As only the important matters brought 
up at each convention are digested in this 
history, the various topics stand out, and 
one resolution of the convention of 1899 
deserves to be quoted, as evidence of the 
good judgment of the members, manifested 
as far back as forty years ago: 
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Whereas: We have from time to time learned 
that Associations of the deaf have passed resolu- 
tions criticizing the management of certain in- 
stitutions for the education of the deaf, declaring 
their belief in the superiority of the combined 
system to the oral method, and protesting against 
real and fancied injustice on the part of hearing 
persons toward the deaf, etc., and 

Whereas: The Pennsylvania Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf has uniformly avoided dis- 
cussion of such matters, and that its silence may 
not be misconstrued: Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That being a chartered organization 
and one that expects to establish and maintain a 
Home for Blind, Aged and Infirm Deaf Persons 
in the near future, the Society has no desire to 
meddle with the affairs of any other institution 
as it desires no other institution to meddle with 
its own affairs. Moreover, it believes that good 
is being accomplished by every method of in- 
struction for the deaf that is now in use, and rec- 
ognizes the fact that parents of deaf children have 
a right to expect them to be taught orally as they 
may prefer.—York, 1899. 


Some of the outstanding achievements of 
the society during its long and useful life 
include, in addition to those mentioned: 


The obtaining of county aid for its Home for 
{ged and Infirm Blind Deaf. 

The removal of restriction against the right of 
the deaf to operate motor vehicles. 

The securing of appropriation from the state 
of $500 per year for deaf students desiring a 
higher education. 

The placing of deaf persons on equal footing 
with hearing persons in the compensation laws 
of the state. 

The securing of a legislative appropriation of 
$30,000 annually to be matched dollar for dollar 
by Federal funds for the rehabilitation of deaf 
persons. 

The establishment and maintenance for over 30 
years of a home for aged and infirm deaf and 


blind deaf. — a, BM. 


The Case for the Jews 

Facts about Fictions Concerning the Jew. 
Fireside Discussions published by the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 
Chicago, Ill. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

For the Honor of the Nation. Patriotism of 
the American Jew Hailed by Eminent 
Christians. New York. Plymouth Edi- 
tions, 1939. Cloth, 256 pp. Price, $2.50. 
The impact on the reader of both of these 

books, taken singly or together, is power- 

ful. The first reaction is likely to be pro- 
found shame that it was necessary to pub- 
lish them. Both are interesting, scholarly 
and important books; both are contribu- 
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tions to literature and to the current scene. 
Both offer shocking evidence as to the 
lack of Christianity of a large section of 
those who call themselves followers of 
Christ. If it were merely historical evi- 
dence, if the reader could congratulate him- 
self on the superior enlightenment and 
tolerance of the present, the shock of read- 
ing would not be so great. But there is no 
such relief at hand. One must study the 
account of the insensate persecution the 
Jews suffered in the dark ages, and at the 
same time realize that it is going on today 
with the same mediaeval fanaticism. The 
mind reels, contemplating the accumulated 
cruelty. 

Both books are collections of papers se- 
cured from various sources. The first con- 
sists of a series of short papers issued by 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 
Most of them are anonymous, and are 
written by Jews for Jews. There are twen- 
ty-four of them, the titles running from 
“The Truth about the Protocols of the Wise 
Men of Zion” to “Jews as Nobel Prize Win- 
ners.” They explain the falsehood of such 
myths as the “Ritual Murders” and the 
“Protocols of Zion,” discuss various as- 
pects of Jewish history, and “analyze with 
bona fide facts and statistics many of the 
contributing causes of anti-Semitism” so 
that Jews may be “equipped with authentic 
statements to answer the many invidious 
charges hurled at the Jew.” “There is no 
problem of human relationship which can- 
not be solved,” states one of the writers. ... 
“It must be a process of education and the 
establishment of truth,” 

The process of education would be great- 
ly furthered if many persons, Jew and Gen- 
tile, would avail themselves of the facts con- 
tained in this book. For instance, it ex- 
plodes resoundingly the “Aryan and Nor- 
dic” myth which has given rise to such a 
fantasy of racial prejudice. The Aryan 
notion seems particularly absurd when we 
learn the origin of the word and its purely 
linguistic connotation. A paper entitled 


“Questions Jews Must Answer” discusses 

whether Jews are a nation, a religion or a 

race. The answer is summed up thus: 
“In a race-mad world, we will not be one 
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more race. In a world destroyed by na. 
tionalism we will not add one more na- 
tionalistic fury. But in a world in which 
religion is trying to re-establish brother. 
hood, we walk in self-respect and in hope 
as the creators and bearers of one of the 
eternal faiths of the human race.” 

The other book, “For the Honor of the 
Nation,” is built around the historical 
study of the Jewish race written by Samuel 
Walker McCall and published while he 
was governor of Massachusetts. It, too, 
takes up some of the absurd falsehoods that 
have been hurled at the Jews. Then it tells 
story after story of the contribution the 
Jews have made to the honor of the United 
States. Governor McCall was a scholar, 
and he also had a journalistic appreciation 
of the apt phrase and the dramatic incident. 
He tells us, for instance—and documents 
the information—that the pretty story of 
Isabella and her jewels is a myth; that the 
voyages of Columbus were financed by a 
Jew named Luis de Santangel, who sup- 
plied the money from his private purse. 

“And here,” he adds, “may be witnessed 
one of the startling contrasts of history. 

“On the 2d day of August, 1492, the last 
of two hundred thousand Jews were 
scourged out of the kingdom of Spain. 
Nothing on that day could be more odious 
to the nation than a Jew. 

“On the next day, the 3d of August, out 
of the same port from which the remnant 
of the Jews were driven, the fleet of Chris- 
topher Columbus, financed by Jews, sailed 
on its epochal voyage which was to climax 
in the discovery of a new world.” 

The McCall papers are intensely inter 
esting. Their factual evidence is supported 
by the personal testimony of such leading 
American citizens as Dr. Eliot of Harvard, 
James W. Gerard, George Gordon Battle, 
Henry Ford, Bishop Manning. The chief 
aim of the book is to answer the charge 
that the Jew is incapable of patriotism 
Reading the continued story of the Jews 
who have helped build America, one is 
stirred by the profound conviction that 
here, of all places in the world, anti-Sem 
itism must not be allowed to raise its head. 


—H. M. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
ls Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 
1e Lewis Carroll. 


Dr. Pope Resigns A Pleasant Aftermath of Hearing 


it. 
ts | Dr. Alvin E. Pope, who has been super- Week 


of jintendent of the New Jersey School for As a part of the observance of National 
he jie Deaf for twenty-two years, resigned at Hearing Week, which the American Society 
a |the opening of the school year in Septem- for the Hard of Hearing celebrated this 
p- |ier. His resignation was hastened because year October 23-28, the San Jose, Califor- 
fill health, but he will remain at his post nia, Society for the Hard of Hearing pre- 
ed jeveral months to assist his staff in re- sented to the San Jose Public Library and 
mganizing the work. Mr. Charles M. the Santa Clara Public Library subscrip- 
st |lochem, who has been principal of the tions to the Votta Review and Hearing 
re | locational Department of the school for News. The idea was conceived by Mr. Leo 
in, |everal years, has been appointed acting H. Young, of the San Jose Society. In a 
us |‘uperintendent. Dr. Pope, who was born letter urging subscriptions to the VOLTA 
in Minnesota and educated in Nebraska, Review and Hearing News as a “good 
ut | began his teaching in the latter state. He deed” for Hearing Week, Mr. Young stated: 
nt jas a B.A. from the University of Neb- m eer nee ; 

7 ’ In San Jose, California, we have a very fine 
is |tska, an M.A. from Gallaudet College, and City Library with several branches at strategic 
ed |mhonorary D.Litt. from Rutgers College. points to serve our city of 70,000 people. The 
ax 


: County Library is here, with many branches scat- 
He a me 
served as chief of the department of tered through outside communities not incorpo- 


ducation and social economy at Saint rated, while in the smaller cities still other li- 
et- | louis Exposition, 1901-1905, and held a —— = to ae sa es inlet 

dat va ° “San Jose College, with its 3, students, 
ed similar post at the Panama Pacific Exposi-  jnaintains a wonderful library, as does our Adult 
ng | tion, San Francisco, 1913-1916. For the Center, of which the lip reading class of our San 
rd, | fecial assistance he rendered the Chinese Jos¢, Chapter is a part, to say nothing of the 


a : smaller school libraries and others. With the 
le, | thibitors, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, first President single exception of the Adult Center there is no 


ief | China, awarded him the Decoration of copy of either the Vouta Review or Hearing 
ge he Golden Harvest. Dr. Pope seeved ese. News in any of these important reading centers. 


: : “A year ago our Adult Center subscribed for 
m. | ‘tal terms as a Director of the American Votta Review and it is in almost constant use. 


ws | Association to Promote the Teaching of --:; In view of the fact that so many are losing 


Da ‘ or have lost their hearing, and in their struggles 
. peech to the Deaf. He has had wide ex- to acquire light on the new path into which their 
hat | perience with both the deaf and the blind, feet are being forced, are seeking knowledge at 
m- | Md was a pioneer in the : ids our public libraries, no doubt, it is urged as our 

d. | in ed : ag in the use of visual aids “good deed” for National Hearing Week that 
. ucation. every Society for the Hard of Hearing subscribe 
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for Votta Review and Hearing News in the 
names of the libraries within their spheres of in- 
fluence, that these magazines may constantly be 
on file for the benefit of those needing the advice 
and suggestions to be found in their pages.” 

Mr. Young’s advice was followed by the 
organization of which he is a member. His 
idea is a fine one, and following it up 
would make a good deed for any week in 
the year. 


School Reports 


The 1938 report of the Lexington School 
tells of several successful experiments that 
have been carried on in different depart- 
ments. The nursery school, which was 
opened in February, 1937, grew so rapidly 
that at one time 20 pupils under the age of 
five were enrolled. An approach different 
from that traditionally ‘followed was em- 
ployed in the program for the development 
of speech in these young pupils. It was 
believed that all or nearly all the English 
speech sounds could be brought into action 
and fixed in the speech patterns of deaf 
children through initial introduction in the 
form of complete words. This was the 
method advocated by Alexander Graham 
Bell sixty years ago. The children were 
exposed for several months to natural lan- 
guage patterns through lip reading, vibra- 
tion, silent reading, and whatever residual 
hearing was present. The result was a 
much more natural speech growth, better 
articulation, and more normal voice qual- 
ity. 

Another interesting experiment was that 
carried on in the Natural Language Class, 
composed of children who have more or less 
natural language because of residual hear- 
ing or because the loss of hearing occurred 
after the establishment of a certain amount 
of language. Three of the pupils who had 
attended this class for two years were tried 
out for six months in a school for normally 
hearing children, and at the end of that 
period, two were returned to their homes 
to attend the regular grade schools. In his 
report concerning these children, Super- 
intendent O’Connor says: 

“The great need of many of the cases of 
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this type who come to us from the public 
schools is not only their need for lip read. 
ing skill, but also their need for straighten. 
ing out their language difficulties, difficul. 
ties that arise from the fact that they are 
permitted merely to sit in public school 
classrooms for years under conditions that 
make it inevitable that whatever language 
they hear is heard incorrectly. . . . When 
these language difficulties have been 
straightened out it is frequently possible for 
these border-line cases to return and com. 
pete successfully in the normal public 
school situation. 





Remarkable Success of English Boys 


One of the most interesting of the many 
publications received at the Volta Bureau 
is the little magazine published by the 
Spring Hill School for the Deaf, Northamp- 
ton, England. The July 1939 issue is of 
especial note, as it records the remarkable 
success of two of the former pupils, Ber- 
nard Pitcher, and D. J. M. Wright. Ber- 
nard Pitcher, who has been mentioned sev- 
eral times in the Votta Review for his 
achievements, recently received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from London Uni- 
versity for original work and research in 
geology. He was given his doctorate after 
an oral examination and the acceptance of 
his thesis on “The Upper Valentian Gastro- 
pod Fauna of Shropshire.” Dr. Pitcher was 
a pupil for many years at the Spring Hill 
School, and prepared there for his univer- 
sity examinations. He has been totally deaf 
since birth. 

D. J. M. Wright passed in April the en 
trance examination to Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, and has been admitted to the Litera: 
ture School. When he passed his Oxford 
Junior Examination in 1935, he gained dis- 
tinction in English, Geography, Scripture 
and History, being awarded more distinc 
tions than any other candidate, and obtait- 
ing the grade of A in six subjects. Mr. 
Wright has been totally deaf since the 
age of seven. 

During the past twenty years the deal 
boys who have studied under Mr. Inee 
Jones at the Northampton school have 
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passed some 50 public examinations. Some 
have gone to the universities and others 
have qualified as architects, surveyors and 
accountants. 

The school magazine, which is edited by 
the students, contains interesting letters 
from former pupils, who are engaged in a 
great variety of occupations. One is study- 
ing commercial art; another is a carnation 
grower; still another writes a fascinating 
description of his life as a rubber planter 
in Ceylon, where he is resident superin- 
tendent of a rubber estate of 500 acres. As 
a multum in parvo exemplification of what 
the deaf may become, given native ability 
and the right conditions, this little publica- 
tion could hardly be surpassed. 





Sweden, Skoal! 
(Continued from page 643) 


for learning). There is only one little re- 
quirement—that the student must be well 
acquainted with Swedish language, or he 
will not be able to follow the lectures. 

But of all there was to see at Upsala, one 
sentence emblazoned over an entrance to 
the University Library impressed me most. 
It is a quotation from the Swedish poet 
Thomas Thorild (18th century) : “Att tanka 
fritt Gr stort att tanka ratt dr storre.” The 
meaning seemed clear to anyone, and it 
seems a great pity that it has not been 
broadcast in every city in Europe: 

“To think freely is good, but to think 
right is better.” 

Sweden, Skoal! 





The Primrose Lady 
(Continued from page 652) 


“I see.” nodded Betty. 

“You can see her lovely little sign from 
the boulevard—it is a sort of pink-and- 
white lattice work thing that is like a gate. 
The name of her garden is on it—and you 
have just one guess as to what she calls 
herself—what the sign says.” 

Betty pondered. 

“Of course!” she announced triumphant- 
ly. “The sign says: THE PRIMROSE 
LADY.” 

It does. 
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Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Intensive, Short-Term Classes Avail- 
able to a Limited Clientele 


Both parent and child attend. Training 
for parent includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
cal, individualized program of home ac- 
tvity that will secure the desired results. 

Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


For further information address 


PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 205 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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IS THE TIME 


New —— 
TRIMM 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Attention Teachers! 


Designs for rugged equipments ranging 
from those for several hard-of-hearing 
children in the public school, to highly 
specialized assemblies for children hither- 
to thought beyond the range of hearing 
aids. Prices are lower. Performance at 
a peak. Three year guarantee. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 


Nw DISTRIBUTORS f 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
. 
















Chicago, Ill. 
Send data on Trimm School Equipment te 









Name ... war 
RE ccocidentatincenn 







Dept. VR 939 


“MIDGET” ELECTRO-EAR 


>» ONE PIECE 
MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERY 














SIZE 
COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 
inside. Price. $29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 
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Vocational Survey 
(Continued from page 620) 


each student should be provided with a let 
ter presenting his shop record in schoo) 
and be referred directly to the Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation for specific 
vice regarding the local situation and 
sistance in finding employment. 





















Other suggestions regarding the com 
pletion of the vocational training might 
follow here, but we do not feel that our 
brief contacts with the school warrant this” 
assumption at this time. The recommenda. 
tions we have made pertain to activity that 
a representative of the Bureau could im 
troduce and carry out with the cooperation” 
of the school. Other suggestions would 


ing such a project. 





The Horace Mann School 
(Continued from page 630) 


making of by-laws is very helpful in bring 
ing out the best in pupils and in leading 
them to independence of action. 4 

It is the desire and aim of every school 
for the deaf to prepare and send out pupilf 
who shall take their place in the world a 
self supporting, law abiding, useful citi 
zens. We as a school have sent out gradu 
ates who have proven their success in their 
life undertakings. We are proud of them 
and their achievements in conquering their 
great handicap. 


capp 





Please mention The Volta Review when 
answering advertisements. 


After school what? In these days when ] "# ~ 9 
the boys and girls who graduate from the |-"" & 
i ‘ , They can 
hearing schools often fail to obtain em | | 
eg nversat 
ployment, it is small wonder that our deaf The At 
pupils are so often disappointed. However Telephon 
the State Department of Vocational Re- technique 
habilitation does its best to train and place } positional 
the deafened where they can earn a liveli- 
hood. We can always refer our pupils m “a 
search of employment to this department };  ¢,,, 
for aid and assistance. a 
| 
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| Addre 
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resign yourself to being handi- After Audiometric tests, your dealer will 


capped by poor hearing? Thousands recommend the Audiphone best suited to 
hen | Yho were handicapped now hear clearly your needs. Hearing aid service is avail- 
the -with the Western Electric Audiphone. able in all principal cities. 
mM They can now hold their own in group Try the Audiphone—hearing clearly is 
eal tonversation — hear at greater distances. so important for living happily! 
ver oe Audiphone _— product of Bell Accepted by American Medical Association 
Re- : ephone research — - based = ~ medias Distributed in Canada by Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 
technique in hearing aid design. It’s non- Montreal—in Europe by Western Electric Co., Ltd., 
ace } psitional in operation. Bush House, London. 
in 
ont ee SS SE en er eo ee ee ee: eee 
| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. VR-SO | 
| Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone (Ortho-technic Medel) and name of nearest dealer. | 
| 
| ee a REE Ee Neri. SRR aNT OL : | 
| Address__...._. “3 Cn ere: ee ae a“ I 
| 
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VACOLITE 


wearable vacuum tube hearing 
aid, Model B, provides unexcelled 
hearing because it has— 
Continuously variable  fre- 
quency selective amplifica- 
tion. 
Quiet, undistorted, vacuum 
tube amplification. 


Low battery drain. 


Amplification continuously 
variable, smoothly and quiet- 
ly, from zero to maximum 
available. 

Write for Bulletin No. 3961 


Vacolite Company 


2003 N. Henderson Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 











GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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The Golden Age of Hearing Aids 

(Continued from page 614) 
ral hearing aids would have certain advan. 
tages as compared with the more usual 
monaural aids available on the market to. 
day. The tests which Dr. Watson and |] 
conducted, with a group of eight trained 
assistants with normal hearing, indicate 
that persons with normal hearing are able 
to hear speech better in a typical room 
when they listen with both ears than when 
one ear is stopped with a special ear plug 
which introduces an artificial deafness in 
that ear amounting to 35 decibels (db), 
In general, the speech articulation scores 
are about 3 per cent higher for binaural 
than for monaural listening. Although this 
difference is not large, any gain, however 
small, is very beneficial for those who can 
barely hear satisfactorily with the existing 
facilities. But the advantage of binaural 
hearing is not so much in respect of im- 
proved intelligibility of speech as it is in 
respect of such features as the naturalness 
of speech or music, and the ease with which 
attention can be focused upon each source 
of sound. It is easy for anyone to demon- 
strate these features by listening to speech 
or music when one ear is stopped by push- 
ing the tragus against the opening of the 
ear canal. Under such circumstances it 
will be found especially difficult to hear 
when two or more persons are speaking at 
the same time from different parts of the 
reom. 

Tests with certain hard of hearing per- 
sons indicate that they hear speech much 
better when listening with a binaural speech 
amplifier than with a monaural one. In 
one case, for example, the speech articula- 
tion score was 60 per cent for the right 
ear, 70 per cent for the left ear, but 85 per 
cent for both ears. 

In most cases of impaired hearing, the 
hearing loss in one ear is strikingly similar 
to that in the other ear. However, in many 
instances the differences in the two ears are 
so marked that a speech amplifier for each 
ear, each based upon the requirements for 
the ear to which it is fitted, is desirable. 
In cases of nerve or cochlear impairment, 
even when the hearing loss in both ears 
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follows the same general course, there is 
reason to believe that it would be advan- 
wgeous to have only the low frequencies 
transmitted to one ear, and the high fre- 
quencies transmitted to the other ear. Some 
interesting experiments on this method of 
hearing are in progress, both in England 
and in the United States, and the hard of 
hearing may well look forward to advances 
in the design of hearing aids based on this 


principle. 
thew Is a Job der ion 
(Continued from page 647) 
ing, extra-curricular activities involving 


social intercourse—these are not voca- 
tional subjects but they nevertheless will 
help you to gain vocational proficiency. 
Vocational training in the narrow sense 
is not enough; the whole man must be 
educated. 

My second point is that it is best to build 
your vocational training on a foundation 
of thorough academic training. Most peo- 
ple do not continue throughout their lives 
in the exact job for which they were origi- 
nally trained. Most people, if they advance, 
move into related fields where they may 
use their past training and experience to 
better advantage. The more general and 
sound your fundamental, academic train- 
ing has been, the more you can switch into 


related occupational fields without losing 


the benefit of your past training and ex- 
perience. 

In conclusion, let me leave with you this 
| thought. Every employed hard-of-hearing 
person has a double obligation. He has 
not only an obligation to himself and to 
any who might be dependent upon him, but 
also an obligation to all other hard-of- 
hearing persons. Any rehabilitation officer 
will tell you that once he has persuaded 
an employer to hire a hard-of-hearing per- 
son, if the worker makes good, there isn’t 
any difficulty in getting other jobs in that 
same firm for other deaf or hard-of-hear- 
ing workers. The best way to convince em- 
ployers that hard-of-hearing workers can be 
eficient is by demonstration, and that can 
be done only by the hard-of-hearing them- 
selves. 
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Many People Called 


DEAF 


Hear Everything 
Even Whispers 


Whether you are just a little hard of hearing 
or quite deafened . ~. whether you have 
never worn a hearing aid or use one regu- 
larly YOU WILL BE HAPPILY SURPRISED 
the first time you hear the full, rich world of 
sound through The New Aurex. 

Unlike ordinary, wearable aids, The Aurex 
recreates all sound through Vacuum Tube 
Amplification. There is no distortion . no 
interna: noise. You get practically the entire 
sound range... near and distant sounds. . 
high and low tones... with extreme, life-like 
clarity . . plus the overtones which give 
sounds their character. 

You can enjoy music and differentiate 
between instruments. You can recognize voices 
without straining to see whose lips are mov- 
ing. You can even hear whispers. 

YET. this new Aurex is no bigger than a 
spectacle case. It is easily wearable. . and 
employs only one compact battery unit. 

Find out what The New Aurex, with its 
Vacuum Tube amplification, can do for you. 
Send for the FREE booklet, titled Aurex High- 
Fidelity Hearing. Better 
yet, phone for a free 
office or home demon- 
stration. Either way, 
there is no obligation. 


4 For full information 
or Free Booklet write 
or wire 

AUREX CORP. 


1115 N. FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Just Out! 


Straight Language Discusses Arithmetic 


55e, postpaid 


Suggestions for Mental Development 


50c, postpaid 
By 


Edith Fitzgerald and Marie Kennard 


Order From 


Marie Kennard, School for the Deaf, 


Cave Spring, Georgia 








Please Mention 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 


when answering advertisements 

















BELL TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER 
IS ADJUSTABLE 


The helpfulness and pleasure of telephone ser- 
vice are brought to most people with impaired 
hearing by the Bell Telephone Amplifier. It is 
a small, neat box that can be installed inconspic- 
uously at any telephone. It is easily adjustable 
through a wide range of hearing deficiency. A 
turn of a switch connects it—or returns the tele- 
phone to normal operation. PORE 


ye Q 

Arrange for a demonstration—with- Ki » > 
out obligation—through your local (4 } 
S S 


Bell Telephone Company. TE 








Logical System of Language-Teaching 
d 


An Analysis of the English Language 
BY MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


THIS is the book for which you have been wait- 
ing. It takes the drudgery and uncertainty out 
of language work and makes language a _ vital, 


living, understandable part of the pupil’s educa- 
tional life. 
TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 
Discounts: 5-9 copies, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3 Per Cent 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 
California 


Berkeley 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 





by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 
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The First Sixteen Years 
(Continued from page 650) 


sings beautifully. Tad, the older, is of a 
scientific, analytic turn of mind, interested 
in natural phenomena, from animal and 
plant life to cosmic rays. Tad, now in his 
fifteenth year, is a big husky lad, just one 
inch short of six feet, handsome, self re. 
liant, and a half year ahead of his age in 
high school. Larry, the younger, is not far 
behind his older brother, considering the 
three years’ difference in their ages. They 
are great pals and get along splendidly. 

It seems to me that their parents’ defec. 
tive hearing has had little detrimental ef. 
fect on the boys’ maturing personalities. 


Our Present Prospects 
My work with the Wakefield Advertising 


Agency is both interesting and satisfying. 


In the development of original ideas, which | 


is the basis of my work, I am doing some- 
thing I love to do. The future looks good. 

As Sally loves to travel, I shall some day 
have to master automobile driving. There 
is a quirk in me that makes me too nervous 
to drive. My deafness makes me too tense 
for safety. Yet I know plenty of people 
with impaired hearing who drive cars with- 
out effort. One consolation I have is that 
my boys will be able to drive us as soon as 
they are old enough. 


Conclusion 
. In retrospect, it seems to me that our life 


has not been different from that of normal- | 
ly hearing couples. Aside from my inabili- 


ty to find suitable hearing aids, and my fail- 
ure to cope with executive responsibility be- 
cause of this, the whims of fate and the mis- 
takes we have made were not related to 
our deafness. They are the unpredictables 


that make life on this planet both fearsome | 


and interesting. 

Sally and I feel that if we had to doit 
over again, we would do, with few excep 
tions, just what we have done. Mutual love 
and respect, the ability to earn a livehood, 
and plenty of things in common besides our 
impaired hearing—these are the ingredi- 
ents of successful marriage. 

May the years ahead materialize ou! 
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Announcing 


A New Revised Edition of 
THE NEWER METHOD OF 
SPEECH READING FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


By 
OLIVE A. WHILDIN, Ed. D. 
and 


M. AGATHA SCALLY 


We have attempted to approach the sub- 
ject from the point of view of the child, 
who, because of defective hearing, is taken 
from his classroom to spend a limited time 
upon a subject in which other pupils in his 
regular class have no interest. These les- 
sons, therefore, aim to offer some compen- 
sation for the time spent away from the 
regular grade teacher. We feel that the 
units of work presented in the following 
pages will be of real worth to the child. 

—Authors’ Introduction. 


Price $3.00 Cloth Binding 


Published by 


J. WILLIAM ECKENRODE 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 








Speech Reading Exercises 
Using the Vocabulary of 


LANGUAGE STORIES AND DRILLS 
BOOKS I AND II 
Price, 60c, plus postage 
Send Orders to 
MISS SOPHIA K. ALCORN 


6045 STANTON AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








CHRISTMAS SEALS 









































Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 


The Volta Review 


hopes in our children. May the great 
scourge of deafness meet its master in the 
scientists of the future—who are the chil. 
dren of today. It would be fitting if a child 
of deaf or hard of hearing parents, seeing 
the effects of deafness always before him, 
should become the great scientist who con. 
quers deafness. 


The Use of Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 633) 


Visual Aids in the Schools. New York State 
Association of Elementary Principals, Vis. 
ual Aids Division, Rollin W. Thompson, 
Utica, New York. 1935. 

I1.—Published Research Studies in the Field 

Arnspiger, V. C. Measuring the Effectiveness 
of Sound Pictures as Teaching Aids. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. New York. 1933. 

Freeman, F. N. and others. Visual Education, 
University of Chicago, 1924. 

Rulon, P. J. Sound Motion Pictures in Sei- 
ence Instruction. Harvard University Press. 
1933. 

III.—Directories or Source Lists 

The Educational Film Catalog. H. W. Wil 
son Company, New York. 1936. With 
quarterly supplements. 

Educational Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chicago. 
Monthly. 

Townsend, Mary E. and Stewart, 
Audio-Visual Aids for Teachers. 
son Company, New York. 1937. 


Alice 6. 
H. W. Wil: 


IV.—Theatrical Motion Pictures and Education 


Blumer, Herbert. Movies and Conduct. (Payne 
Fund Studies: Motion Pictures and Youth.) 
Macmillan. New York. 1933. 

Charters, W. W. Motion Pictures and Youth: 
A Summary. (Payne Fund Studies: Motion 
Pictures and Youth.) Macmillan. New York. 
1933. 

Dale, Edgar. The Content of Motion Pictures. 
(Payne Fund Studies: Motion Pictures and 


Youth.) Macmillan. 1935. 
Dale, Edgar. How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures. (Payne Fund Studies: Motion Pic 


tures and Youth.) Macmillan. 1933. 

Forman, Henry J. Our Movie Made Children. 
Macmillan. New York. 1933. 

Frutchey, Fred P. and Dale, Edgar. Evaluation 
in Motion Picture Appreciation. Ohio State 
University. 1937. 

Lewin, William. Photoplay Appreciation in 
American High Schools. D. Appleton-Cen 
tury. New York. 1934. 


Renshaw, Samuel and Others. Children’s 
Sleep. (Payne Fund Studies: Motion Pic- 
tures and Youth.) Macmillan. New York. 
1933. 
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great Dysinger, W. S. and Ruckmick, C. A. Emo- 
n the tional Responses of Children to the Motion The 
chil. | Picture Situation. (Payne Fund Studies: 


child Motion Pictures and Youth.) Macmillan. CLARKE SCHOOL 


peing 1933. 
him ; ” ; FOR THE DEAF 
> IM facturers of Visual Aid Material 
— align: NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
yillflm, Inc., 4703-05 West Pica Blvd., Los Established in 1867 


Angeles, Calif. Catalog describing still films 


Ee erejoctors. An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
{stone View Company, Meadville, Pa. Send Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
for general price list for stereographs, stereo- Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 

at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
Co.. 688 St. Paul and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 


scopes and lantern slides. 
ie Gate House, Inc., 126 W. 46th Street, New 
State | York City. Catalog of lantern slides and gen- 
Vis. | eral price list. 

psom, jiusch and Lomb Optical 


Street, Rochester, N. Y. Makers of stereopti- Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
cons. carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
‘a wll and Howell Co., 1801-15 Larchmont Av., Chi- equipped central school building, a well 

mu | cago, Ill. Makers of Motion picture projectors. | equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
Lo Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East door recreation and games. 
Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. Makers of filmslide 
tion. projectors. Send for information about pic- FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Sei turols and filmslides. Principal 
OCI 
ress, Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


bi The Parents Talk It Over ae 
t 
= (Continued from page 636) : 
Formation and Development of 


460. ltoire, and I let him get by with some- Elementary English Sounds 
P hing approaching the right sound if it is By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Vil. aword he doesn’t know. I give him the ; a 
wrrect form, hoping that with enough Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


n |tepetition it will come right. One can ee 
yne |always keep a jump ahead of the child in 


h.) Tt nue demande of bite. Element — me of 
th: I may be prejudiced, but Jonathan: is - rent hen -” 
ion |making progress. His lip reading—which 7 Drill Charts 
wk. | ismostly thought-reading—is good; and he Per Set $5.00 
gets along very well in the ordinary every | Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
res, : : : if desired, $1.50 


bi lay situations. It seems to me he makes 
more use of the words he learns casually, 
ic | in “real-life” situations than of the ones he 


ic | gets in the classroom. I’m afraid our Story Charts 


schools for the deaf aren’t perfect, and that 


™ | is one fault—the children are often drilled FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 














on | % words that are easy to say but aren’t CHILDREN 
te | Meaningful to the child. A book could Cdn Tine ie ak Se seid 
. be written on that subject. each, with manual_______———_—$10.00 
m My very best wishes to you all. I shall | Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

be watching the VoiTa REVIEW eagerly each, with manual__.____.___ $17.00 
’s | for news of your children’s progress. Series III. Myths.____________ $10.00 
. Mrs. T. S., Missouri—and South Africa. | Series I, II and IIf____________ $35.00 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 
111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 
Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 


1116 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Practice 
Begin any time 


PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR SALE 
Write for description and price list 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 








Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 

445 S. Warren St. 
racuse , 
y or Syracuse, N. Y. 
ole a & For Appointments 
tudio Write or Phone 
ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
104 Rowland St. 33 Phone: 5-8061 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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3 KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 





The path.—From the lowest depths there js 
a path to the loftiest heights——Thomas Carlyle, 





Civilization.—It behooves us to recognize oy 
spiritual as well as our physical enemies. Th 
most serious threat to civilization is not war, 

Civilization, in the sense of something work 
saving, does not consist of lives and _ property, 
nor of anything than can be destroyed by bom 
ing planes. It does not even consist of order and 
peace, nor of the continuity of civil institution, 
It consists of those cults of religion and morgk, 
of art and science, in which men rise above ther 
interests of self or class or race or nation, apd 
lay hold on something humane and universal, 

These cults can be destroyed without war: and 
then, when and if they are destroyed, we shal 
have war and lose our miserable lives and prop 
erty to boot. 

The Kingdom of God is not the United Stats 
of America, nor the Third Reich, nor the ney 
Roman Empire, but a kingdom of souls which 
draws its members from all alike. 

—Ralph Barton Perry. 





Remember that when you are in the right you 
can afford to keep your temper, and when yo 
are in the wrong you cannot afford to lose it. 


—J. J. Reynolds. 





You cannot run away from a weakness. Yo 
must sometime fight it out or perish; and if tht 
be so, why not now, and where you stand? 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Renewal.—A fellow doesn’t last long on wht 
he has done. He’s got to keep on delivering & 
goes along.—Carl Hubbell. 





To clutter up one’s mind with memories ¢ 
things that hurt is to ill-treat oneself most sham* 
fully—Thomas Drier. 





To be good neighbors, you must know es@ 
other. You can’t get along with the family acm® 
the street if you wrongly think there’s “som 
thing funny about them.” . . . What about of 
selves? Does anyone believe that we alone # 
the other peoples of the earth clearly and with 
out prejudice? He must be naive to think so. .- 
They are dangerous things, these false pictm® 
that we have, each of the other, and they # 
making history. Making it wrong. 

—Edwin Muller. 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 


Private Lessons Teacher Training 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Miss Helen Scriver Mrs. Lucelia Moore 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 


Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to deaf pupils who need more 
lip reading and voice work. 
THE PARKEDGE APARTMENT HOTEL 
4907 West Pine Boulevard, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 


MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


a 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 





Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, stpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 














( %. 
CANDID «| 
Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 
Indigestion.—A small boy returning from 
Sunday school astonished his mother by insist- 
ing that Moses suffered from indigestion. “I can’t 
understand how such things are discussed in Sun- 
day school,” she protested. “What makes you 
think Moses had indigestion?” “Why,” said the 
boy, determinedly, “the teacher told us that they 

gave him two tablets.” 

An Early Problem.—tThe little girl—she is 
just four years old—came to her mother one 
morning in great distress. It appears that she had 
encountered some difficulty in her task of get- 
ting dressed properly. 

“Mother,” she cried, tearfully, “how can I but 
ton this dress when all of the buttons are in the 
back—and I am in the front?” 

Needs Lip Reading.—Rosemary liked to have 
her mother go with her to dancing lessons because 
of a code of raised and lowered eyebrows they had 
established to aid Rosemary with the steps. One 
day on their way home Mother told Rosemary she 
had not done so well. 

“IT know, Mother,” replied Rosemary, “but 
you've had your eyebrows plucked and I couldn’t 
understand a word you _ said.”—Stray Stories 
Magazine. 


Looking for Sister.—It was a rainy day and 
Cora Ann, spying her grandfather loafing about 
the house, decided to ask him some questions. 
So, going up to him, she inquired, “Granddaddy, 
what makes corn pop?” 

“Well, you see,” said granddaddy, “the starch 
polygons are of such a nature as to facilitate 
expansion and render it explosive in character; 
there is a fracture of a particle along its two 
radii, the endosperm swelling very considerably, 
peripheral portions cohering with the hull, but 
the fractured quarters turning back to meet below 
the embryo—why, my dear, where are you going?” 

“Oh, I can’t wait,” said Cora Ann, hurriedly. 
“T must go and tell little sister.” 

Dicihinnt ea Miss Teach- 
‘where is this place 


Teacher! 
um,” said the smart pupil, ‘ 
called Atoms?” 

“Atoms?” repeated the teacher. 
of it.” 

“Oh, yes you did,” insisted the pupil. “You 
know—it’s where people are often blown to.” 

“Oh, that place,” nodded Miss Teachum, grave- 
ly. “Why that’s just about three miles northwest 
of Effigy—you know, where so many are hanged.” 


“T never heard 
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Central iostiete for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 


and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


For further information address 


Dr. Max A. Go pstetn, Director Miss Juris M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Contents, December, 1939 
The Auditory Outlook for the 


For Parents and Educators of 


the Deaf 


Promise and Fulfillment—Hillis 
Arnold, Sculptor, by Harriet 
NID stich se¥eonscoumneiteneeaes 


During the summer of 1939, Hillis Ar- 
nold and his mother, just back from 
Europe, visited the Volta Bureau and 
saw the assistant editor of the Vouta 
Review. The present article is the result 
of that interview. 


A Half Century of Progress in the 
New England Schools: IV, The 
Mystic Oral School, by Walter 
J. Tucker 


“Of these two men, Jonathan and Zerah 
Whipple, Connecticut should be proud,” 
wrote Alexander Graham Bell of the 
founders of the Mystic Oral School. The 
present superintendent of that school 
tells of its early days. 


The Teacher Across the Hall...... 


What goes on in an untaught deaf 
child’s mind with relation to Christmas? 
“Teacher” gives us an idea. She also 
gives some good suggestions for encour- 
aging unselfishness in a deaf child at 
this time. And in “Hard Miss Hart,” 
she offers another portrait, this time one 
that brings a lump in the throat. 


Our Preschool Babies in Califor- 
nia, by Sister Rose Gertrude, 
Ph.D. 


All those who attended the Convention 
in California last summer remember the 
babies who demonstrated the work done 
at St. Mary’s School, Buffalo. But not 
everybody knew all the ins and outs of 
the problem of getting four preschool 
deaf children from Buffalo to “Berkeley 
and back. 


The Parents Talk It Over............ 


The imaginative deaf child—yes, deaf 
children do have imagination—the child 
with tantrums are discussed. The use of 
hearing aids by a small deaf child is 
described. Suggestions are given for 
making Christmas celebrations under- 
standable by the deaf child. 
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General 
Looks into Books....................04- 
Our Miscellany 
Kernels, Compiled by A. H. Da- 
SIT Rissnaimcaseuihtvintwsctnanedstenianates 
Volts, Compiled by John A. Fer- 
rall 
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Hard of Hearing 


To the Foot of the Rainbow, by 
Louise Fetzner 


Coote e ee eeeeeeeeseeeeee 


A hard of hearing woman living in San 
Mateo, California, tells of her travels in 
an almost unexplored region of Arizona. 
Mrs. Fetzner has journeyed much in far 
places, both on horseback and by auto- 
mobile, and thinks nothing of driving 
her car across the country alone. 


A Letter to Margaret Goodsport, 
by Josephine Beattie................ 


There are not many Margaret Good- 
sports, but there are plenty of hard of 
hearing persons who have her defects 
without her sporting qualities. The hints 
offered here to an actual person could 
be applied by a good many other per- 
sons ail of us know. 


Mr. Calkins and His Hobby.......... 


In December, 1938, Mr. Earnest Elmo 
Calkins honored his friends at the Volta 
Bureau by sending them his attractive 
Christmas card. He was requested to 
lend the cut for possible use in the 
Votta Review in 1939. He not only 
complied, but sent another cut, also 
illustrating his achievements in wood- 
working. 


Educating Your Employer, by 
Paul Pernecky, Jr...............00+ 


As Chairman of the Young People’s 
Group of the Washington Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, Paul Pernecky has 
had considerable opportunity to study 
the employment preblems of persons 
with defective hearing. A few para- 
graphs of his present paper were part 
of the address he delivered at the South 
Atlantic Zone Conference, A.S.H.H., in 
Philadelphia, May, 1939. 


Deafness Paves the Way to Suc- 
cess (for a Normally Hearing 
Man!), by John A. Ferrall...... 


Deaf newspaper editors are not un- 
known; but this is a story about a nor- 
mally hearing editor who rose in the 
world because one of his assistants hap- 
pened to be deaf—and efficient. 


With the Lip Reading Class, A 
Christmas Lesson, by Elizabeth 
Brand 


The Executive Secretary of the Wash- 
ington Society for the Hard of Hearing 
offers some practice material that may 
be used to brighten the lip reading class 
at the Christmas season. 
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FACADE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH BUILDING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, WITH 

DEEP RELIEF PANELS EXECUTED BY HILLIS ARNOLD, A DEAF GRADUATE OF THE UNI- 

VERSITY. THREE PANELS ARE 7 X 514 FT. AND 6 ARE 30” X 19”. ALL ARE ALLEGORICAL 
AND SUGGEST THE WORK CARRIED ON IN THE BUILDING 
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Promise and Fulfillment 
Hillis Arnold—Sculptor 


By Harriet MontacuEe 


there is often a tendency to wonder 

what he would have been if he had not 
been deaf. Would his possibilities have 
had a more complete fulfillment? Would 
he have been a more rounded and finished 
personality? Would he have gone farther 
in the world? One who knows the barri- 
cades deafness builds around the human 
spirit, and the effort that must be expended 
to surmount them, questions whether that 
same effort, applied to more definitely con- 
structive ends, might not have achieved 
more spectacular results. 

Yet now and then there appears an indi- 
vidual who, in spite of all the numbing ef- 
fect of total deafness, reaches such convinc- 
ing fulfillment, such impressive achieve- 
ment, that the handicap is only a minor 
note, a shading in the completed picture, 
and the person stands free, apparently un- 
encumbered in the expression of his powers. 

This is the case with Hillis Arnold, a 
young sculptor who has already achieved a 
national reputation, and who, notwithstand- 
ing that he has been deaf all his life, has 
done all the things he would probably have 
done if he had been able to hear—pos- 
sibly more. For, as his mother says, the 
infirmity may have been an advantage to 
him. As she puts it, “By keeping out many 
of the things that are irrelevant to his work, 
lack of hearing has made it easier for him 
to learn his art—which is the thing in 
which he is really interested.” 


| N considering any talented deaf person, 
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It is noteworthy that, in an article about 
him which the Detroit News featured not 
long ago, he is referred to as “a distin- 
guished sculptor who must of necessity find 
an important place in the world of Ameri- 
can art,” and nowhere in the article is there 
mention of his handicap. 

Beginnings are always interesting, and 
the beginning of a deaf child’s acquaintance 
with language is especially worth knowing. 
Hillis was born on a large wheat ranch in 
Western North Dakota. He had normal 
hearing until he was six months old, when 
he was stricken with meningitis. His deaf- 
ness was first discovered when his mother 
noticed that he no longer awakened or 
showed interest when their little black span- 
iel, Gypsy, was barking. As the baby had 
begun to take delight in the dog at the time 
of his illness, this was especially noticeable, 
and an examination revealed the fact that 
he had become totally deaf. 

Although busy with the manifold duties 
of a farmer’s wife, his mother at once be- 
gan measures to offset his handicap. From 
a newspaper article, she heard of the Home 
for the Training of Little Deaf Children in 
Philadelphia, and started a correspondence 
with this school. She gathered books and 
pamphlets on the education of the deaf. 
and began to teach her little boy lip read- 
ing and language at home. 

Meanwhile, he was teaching himself in 
various ways. When he was only three, he 
could use his hands with almost uncanny 
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skill, cutting out paper, drawing pictures 
in the mud, modelling with clay. He could 
cut out from bits of newspaper excellent 
silhouettes of farm animals, and he loved 
to cut out trains like the ones he saw daily 
from the farm- 
house window 
as they crossed 
the meadow be- 
low. He figured 
out for himself 
the interesting 
fact that if he 
cut the trains 
on a fold of the 
newspaper, they 
would stand up, 
so he amused 
himself cutting 
out cars and ar- 
ranging them 
around the 
floor. 

When he was 
six, his parents 
felt that they 
must get him 
into school, so, 
although it 
seemed impos- 
sible for her to 
leave the farm, 
his mother man- 
aged to find a 
housekeeper to take over the work, and she 
set forth with Hillis for Milwaukee, where a 
friend of hers was teaching the deaf. It had 
been arranged that Mrs. Arnold was to take 
the normal training course and at the same 
time put Hillis in the day school. Three 
weeks after they got down to work, a tele- 
gram came from Mr. Arnold, saying that 
the housekeeper had left and Mrs. Arnold 
would have to come home. In despair, she 
set about trying to find a place to leave 
Hillis, so that he could continue in school. 
She exhausted every possible avenue with- 
out finding a suitable home for him. She 
went to the railway station to send a tele- 
gram to her husband, telling him she was 
returning and would bring the boy with 





HILLIS ARNOLD—SCULPTOR 
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her. While she composed the night letter, 
Hillis played with the telegraph operator, 
an attractive person. 

“What is wrong with your little boy?” 
asked the operator. “He seems to like me, 
but he won’t say 
a word to me,” 

“He is deaf,” 
replied his 
mother, “‘and he 
hasn’t learned 
to talk yet.” 

“Why dont 
you put him in 
the school 
here?” 

“That is what 
I want to do, 
but I cannot 
find a place for 
him to live, and 
I must go home 
to North Da 
kota.” 

“Do you mean 
to say yor 


way back to 
North Dakota 
and leave a six 
year old deaf 
child alone with 
a stranger?” 

“T would if! 
could find the right person.” 

“‘Well—” the other woman drew a breath 
of amazement. “I have lived in Milwaukee 
all my life, but I know only one woman ! 
would trust a child like that with.” 

“Show me the woman,” said Mrs. Ar 
nold. 

“I can introduce you to her, but I’m pret 
ty sure her husband would not let her take 
a child into the house and be responsible 
for him.” 

In five minutes Mrs. Arnold was talking 
by phone with Mrs. Walter W. Howe, ané 
the final upshot was that Hillis made life 
time friends of Mr. and Mrs. Howe, Mr. 
Arnold returned to North Dakota, and Hil 
lis went back to the Milwaukee Day School. 


would go all the 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. EIGHTEEN 


The following summer, when Mrs. Ar- 
nold came for Hillis, she found him well 
advanced in speech and language work, but 
recently recovered from bronchitis, and on 
the train back to Dakota he contracted 
measles. A summer of illness followed, and 
in the fall the doctor refused to allow Hil- 
lis to return to school. So he remained on 
the farm, living an out of door life, learn- 
ing farm work, his book education being 
carried on at intervals by his busy mother. 

He learned to drive four horses hitched 
to a disc plow or drill, milked from five to 
eight cows daily, became a good horseback 
rider. He fully recovered his physical 
health, and was a vigorous specimen of 
boyhood. 

His education in language, speech and 
lip reading did not lag. Mrs. Arnold had 
been a teacher before her marriage, and 
with what help she could get from books, 
she taught him speech and led him through 
the elementary grade studies. The family 
finances were not in a very good state at 
the time, and she had to use every possible 
makeshift. Unable to afford a blackboard, 
she made one by painting an old bread 
board black. The rim of it made a good 
chalk rack, and this homemade blackboard 


was Hillis’ constant companion for years. 





“QUARRYING,” FIRST HALF OF ONE OF THE PANELS IN THE COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, 

OF THESE PANELS, 42 

SPACE ON WALLS 250 FEET LONG. THE WORK WAS BEGUN WHILE YOUNG ARNOLD WAS A 
STUDENT IN THE COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
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FEET HIGH, OCCUPY 


On it he learned to write, and in and out 
of school hours he drew pictures. 

When Hillis was eleven his father made a 
business connection in Minneapolis, and 
the family moved to that city, where Hillis 
was placed in the oral day school for the 
deaf. He remained there through the sixth 
grade, and then transferred to a school for 
the hearing. He entered high school with 
normally hearing students, and was gradu- 
ated, with six extra credits, 17th in a class 
of over 300. On the night of graduation, 
when his name was read and he stepped out 
to receive his diploma, his class rose quietly 
to their feet. He took part in many extra- 
curricular activities, contributed to the high 
school publications, and won a prominent 
place in athletics as member of the track, 
tennis and swimming teams. He was also 
elected a member of the national honor 
society, and the Quill and Scroll. At this 
time his ambition was to be a landscape 
architect, and he prepared to enter the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

He had first to overcome the reluctance 
of the college authorities to admit a deaf 
student. They were especially averse to 
allowing him to enter the architecture 
classes, because they doubted his ability to 
keep abreast of the other students in the 











“WATER INSPECTION,” 


lecture courses. But his high school record 
was convincing, and he was allowed to enter 
the Art Education department. He ac- 
quitted himself well there in his first year, 
and was then transferred to the College of 
Architecture. He graduated cum laude, was 
elected to the honorary architectural fra- 
ternity, and won the Keppel prize in sculp- 
ture and a class competition to design mu- 
rals for the hall of the College of Architec- 
ture. 

This last he rendered as a voluntary pro- 
ject, working evenings and Saturdays in the 
intervals of other work. The finished mu- 
ral is impressive. Eighteen panels, 414 ft. 
high, occupy space on walls 250 feet long. 
The subjects all illustrate the processes of 
erecting a building; and throughout, the 


ONE OF THE PANELS EXECUTED BY HILLIS ARNOLD FOR THE 
FACADE OF THE MINNESOTA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
DONE IN HIGH RELIEF, 5 X 7 FEET, AND FIFTEEN INCHES THICK. 
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IT IS MANKATO STONE, 


power and dignity of skilled labor are 
emphasized. 

Hillis attended the Minneapolis School 
The last two years 
he received scholarships. At this time, he 
specialized in sculpture and mural paint 
ing. He won a $200 travelling scholarship. 
and, at graduation, a $500 award for fur 
ther study and travel. With this, he er 
rolled at Cranbrook Academy of Arts, neat 
Detroit, and studied under Carl Milles, the 
famous Swedish sculptor.* The last half of 
his first year he received a tuition scholar 
ship, and his last year was on a fellow 


ship. 


of Art for three years. 


*See “Sweden, Skoal,” by Florence Berryman, i 
the November 1939 VOLTA REVIEW. 
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During this period, he received several 
gmmissions from Thomas Ellerbe, archi- 
tect for the Mayo Clinic. One commission 
yas for four separate figures for the Min- 
gesota Terrace of the Hotel Nicollet; an- 
ther was for three groups of figures for 


the Book Cadillac Hotel in Detroit. 


Arnold’s most important commission thus 
far has been for deep-relief panels for the 
facade of the new Public Health Building 
at Minnesota University, designed by Wil- 
liam Ingemann. These decorate the facade 
from ground to roof, including the door- 
way. They are allegorical, and suggest the 
work carried on in the building, presenting 
such subjects as Water Sanitation, Water 
Inspection, the Medical Laboratory, Medi- 
tal Care, the Visiting Nurse, Milk Inspec- 
tion, Immunization, Administration, Statis- 
tics. The bronze door pulls suggest the 
figures of a man and a woman emerging 
from the cloak of disease into sunshine and 


health. 


With some of the proceeds of this, his 
frst large commission, Hillis went to 
Europe this past summer, travelling through 
Italy, France and England, taking his 
mother with him as his guest. 

In the summer of 1938, Hillis was offered 
a position as instructor in sculpture and 
ceramics at Monticello College, a girl’s 
school at Godfrey, Illinois. He accepted, 
although to prepare himself for the work, 
he had to take an intensive course in ce- 
tamics, which he had studied only briefly, 
and to learn methods of firing. He taught 
24 students 12 hours a week, and had an 
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ea;rs . ° 
4. | evening class for faculty members. His 
, ne ° ‘ 

. | first year of teaching was so successful he 
unt} . , 
was asked to return. He enjoys his con- 
Ip. . f 

P} tacts with the faculty, and, as for the stu- 


dents, “I learn as much as I teach,” he 
says. He has been told by the president 
of the College that everyone is delighted 
with his work. 

It is easy to see how he would make good 
as a teacher, for, although so young, he has 
the capacity for self-forgetfulness every 
teacher must have. Along with an engag- 
ing personality, he has a very real interest 
im other people, and a sympathetic ap- 









“BURDEN”—PLASTER MODEL, 31% FT. HIGH, 
COMPLETED IN 1937. THE STRONG, TRAINED, 
SELF-RELIANT INDIVIDUAL BEARS THE INERT 
MASS OF THE IGNORANT, UNSKILLED MAN 
proach, and his capacity to enter into an- 
other’s viewpoint is rare in a deaf person. 
In fact, whether because of natural endow- 
ment or intelligent effort, Arnold meets the 
hearing world without apparent strain, and 
it is easy to forget his deafness.” 

As for his work, deafness simply does not 
enter into it. He moves freely in the world 
of art, of thought and imagination. He 

(Continued on page 723) 
‘ “*In a personal letter just received, Hillis remarks 


that he has recently started a portrait of Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Rohde, ‘a wonderfully expressive person.” 
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A Half-Century of Progress in the 
New England Schools 


IV. The Mystic Oral School 


By Water J. TUCKER 


INTRODUCTION: In the summer of 1890 there came into existence the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, “to aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach 


speech and speech-reading.” 


In 1940 the organization will celebrate its fiftieth birthday, its hosts 


being all of the schools for the deaf in New England, especially the one in Providence, Rhode 
Island, where the Summer Meeting is to be held June 17th to 21st. 

In anticipation of this event, the Votta Review has invited each of the twelve New England 
schools, in the order of their establishment, to tell of its progress, since 1890, in the teaching of 
speech and lip reading; and in those inextricably interwoven subjects, language, the use of hearing, 


and parent education.—EbITor. 


HE story of the Mystic Oral School 
is the story of Connecticut pioneers 
in the oral education of the deaf. 

About 1830 Mr. Jonathan Whipple of 
Ledyard, a small village near Mystic, had 
a son Enoch. Though this son was deaf 
from birth, he had been so ably taught 
speech and speech-reading by his father 
that no one in ordinary conversation would 
have noticed his deafness. When it is 
considered that Jonathan Whipple had 
never seen nor heard of a deaf person who 
had been taught to speak and read speech, 
that all of his methods were original, he 
indeed must have been an able and re- 
markable teacher and his son an apt and 
brilliant pupil. Jonathan Whipple was the 
first American teacher of the oral method, 
and his son was his first pupil. He gave 
him a good common school education. 
Enoch Whipple, the son, was the first 
orally taught deaf person in the United 
States (save Braidwood’s pupils alone). 
As Enoch Whipple’s abilities became 
known, people became interested in him. 
He was offered a college education but his 
father, being a man of Rogerine Quaker 
principles, was unwilling for him to pursue 
such a course. Had his son gone to col- 
lege, the history of the Mystic Oral School 
and the history of oralism in this country 
might have been entirely different. 

Enoch Whipple was too deaf to hear 
ordinary conversation. He had made no 
attempt to speak at the age at which chil- 
dren usually begin to talk. There is no 
doubt he would have grown to manhood a 


mute if his father had not undertaken his 
oral education. Enoch was not totally deaf, 
but had some hearing of which his father 
made use. To Jonathan Whipple of Mystic 
belongs the honor of having first demon- 
strated auricular development in the deaf, 
though the importance of the discovery was 
not understood nor appreciated at the time 
even by himself. So well developed in 
after years did Enoch’s use of his small 
amount of hearing become, and so well did 
he talk and read speech, that an attempt 
was made to discredit his deafness and his 
father’s work. 

Little was really known about Enoch 
until Zerah Whipple, a grandson of Jona- 
than and a nephew of Enoch, decided to 
carry on in a business way the methods his 
grandfather had used in teaching Enoch; 
and so in 1869 at his home in Ledyard he 
established the Whipple Home School for 
the Deaf. He received pupils of all ages, 
many of them men and women grown, and 
they came to him from every section of the 
country, even from Canada. 

In the early days of the school, agents 
were sent out to demonstrate the work done 
by the school and in that way new pupils 
were secured. However, as pupils from 
other states began to be withdrawn from 
the school as schools were established in 
their own states, and as the enrollment of 
the school began to include more children 
of parents of moderate means who were 
anxious to have their children educated but 
were unable to pay their tuition, a per 
capita arrangement for state aid was s¢ 
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ON THE PLAYGROUND AT THE MYSTIC ORAL SCHOOL, MYSTIC, CONN. 


cured for all resident pupils. So in 1872, 
the same year in which the school was re- 
organized and became the Mystic Oral 
School, the interest of the state in the school 
became financial and such a per capita ar- 
rangement with increases from time to time 
existed until 1921, when the state bought 
the school property. 

Zerah Whipple as head of the Whipple 
Home School applied his inventive genius 
and originated the Whipple Natural Alpha- 
bet as an aid in teaching speech. This 
alphabet consisted of pictorial diagrams 
which represented to the eye the elementary 
sounds of speech, and by means of it, his 
pupils were able to reason out the pro- 
nunciation of many words by themselves. 
It is to be remembered that at that time 
dictionaries were not so common as now 
and that such an alphabet was a great help 
in teaching speech.* 

The influence of the Mystic Oral School 
was far reaching, and the school holds an 
important place in the history of the New 


*From ‘‘The Mystic Oral School, An Argument in 
ts Favor,’’ by Alexander Graham Bell. 


England schools. At a convention of ele- 
mentary school teachers held in Hartford, 
Enoch Whipple gave a demonstration of his 
ability to talk and read speech. Among 
those present at that convention was Horace 
Mann. It was doubtless due to the impres- 
sions and ideas he got at that convention, 
together with what he had seen in the 
schools for the deaf in Germany that his 
interest in teaching the deaf was aroused, 
which resulted in the establishment of the 
Horace Mann School in Boston. When a 
discussion concerning the establishment of 
an oral school in Massachusetts was held 
before the Massachusetts Legislature in 
1864, it is beyond doubt that the demon- 
stration given by Enoch Whipple and the 
testimony and letters of his father had great 
weight in the passage, at a later date, of the 
law creating the Clarke School at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts.* Another way the 
Mystic School has pioneered is in the es- 
tablishment of a normal training class for 
teachers of the deaf. From the first, be- 
cause of the fact that the oral method was 
used, it was necessary for the school to train 
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its own teachers. For years the Mystic 
Oral School has sent out trained teachers 
to different schools throughout the country. 

And so the Mystic Oral School for the 
Deaf has progressed through the years. 
From a private school starting in a home in 
the country and struggling through the 
years for its existence, it has become an 
up-to-date school with modern buildings 
and equipment, still faithful to those tradi- 
tions of oralism believed in and established 
by its pioneer founder, Jonathan Whipple. 

These things, of course, belong to the 
past; but it is always upon a strong foun- 
dation of past achievements that newer and 
better things may be built, and such is 
true of the Mystic Oral School. While 
speech and speech reading are still con- 
sidered most important in the school cur- 
riculum, the methods of teaching have 
steadily progressed; from Whipple’s Natu- 
ral Alphabet to the present methods of 
teaching speech; from Jonathan Whipple’s 
simple way of auricular training to the 
modern ones of today, such as rhythm work 
at the piano and the employment of up-to- 
date group and individual hearing aids; 
from the meagre supply of textbooks used 
in former times to the modern textbooks 
and workbooks used in the public schools 
today. Another sign of progress is the use 
of the various aids for visual education 
such as objects, charts, stereopticons, stere- 
oscopes, stillfilms and the moving picture 
projector. 

To quote Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
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A TRIO FROM THE INTERMEDIATE DEPARAT. 
MENT OF THE MYSTIC ORAL SCHOOL 


who did so much in behalf of the school— 
“Of these two men, Jonathan and Zerah 
Whipple, Connecticut should be proud and 
no better monument could be erected to 
their memories than the Mystic Oral School 
which arose from their labors.””* 


*See “The Mystic Oral School, An Argument in Its 
Favor,’ by Alexander Graham Bell. 





THE POET 


A poet lived in Galilee 

Whose mother dearly knew hin— 
His beauty like a cooling tree 

Drew many people to him. 


He loved the speech of simple men 
And little children’s laughter ; 
He came, they always came again; 
He went—they followed after. 


He had sweet-hearted things to say, 
And he was solemn only 

When people were unkind—that day 
He’d stand there straight and lonely, 


And tell them what they ought to do; 
“Love other folks,” he pleaded, 

“As you love me and I love you.” 
But almost no one heeded. 


A poet died in Galilee 

They stared at him and slew him... . 
What would they do to you and me 

If we should say we knew him? 


—Witter Bynner (Reprinted ) 
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Merry Christmas 


FRIEND of the department has in- 
A quired what Christmas activities we 
like best for our deaf children. 

We like them all. We like letting the 
children go out and help buy the tree. We 
like their being allowed to trim it. We 
like them to decorate the schoolroom, even 
if all they can do is to cut out green paper 
trees and make weird Christmas drawings 
on the blackboard. 

We like it if the children can plan their 
own Christmas party, and practice their 
party manners, and write invitations, and 
make some of the things to eat. 

If there is a sick child or a sick teacher 
or housemother, we think it is a splendid 
idea for the children to make a real pres- 
ent, or use a few of their pennies and go 
out and buy something, so that they can 
get a little of the pleasure of Christmas 
giving. If school rules forbid this, at least 
the children can make Christmas cards, 
elaborate ones that mean taking pains, and 
send them to the invalid. Or perhaps there 
is a retired teacher the children remember, 
who would love their little gift. 

We like the children to make gifts for the 
home folks, if this is practical. Even the 
small children can make paper weights of 
clay, and paint them. They can get cre- 
tonne, and cover ticking for pot holders. 
Or they can make book covers of oil cloth 
and pipe the edges, or matchscratchers, 
of colored pictures pasted on cards, with 
sandpaper pasted on. They can manage 


doilies of oil cloth to put under flower 
pots, too, child 
can make a 

If your school has a Christmas Show, we 
like it to have 
plenty of children 
taking part, even 
if the perform- 
ance is not as fin- 
ished as it would 
be with a few se- 
lect children. 

If your pupils 
are larger, the 
old Christmas 
Story in tableaux cr pageant is the loveliest 
form of celebration. But “Christmas Long 
Ago,” “Christmas in Many Lands,” “Christ- 
mas in the Book Shop,” and other arrange- 
ments can make a pleasant entertainment, 
if your school locality makes this prefer- 
able. 

Christmas is the children’s season. We 
hope all deaf children will revel in Christ- 
mas celebrating this year. 


and even the slowest 


calendar. 





A Deaf Child’s Ideas of Christmas 
Told to *‘Teacher” by a Young Deaf Woman 


You have asked me to tell you my child- 
ish ideas about Christmas, when I was a 
little deaf pupil in your school. 

Of course I didn’t understand. As my 
first Christmas holidays approached, the 
big thing was that I would go home. Older 
children showed me all the “sleeps” I would 
be home with father and mother. Then we 
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had a big party in school. I remember a 
big fat man with white hair and a long 
beard, and a red suit. He puzzled me. 
I didn’t know who he was. 

Then my father came for me, in the 
middle of the party, and I was so glad to 
see him—I hadn’t seen him since Septem- 
ber—and so afraid he would disappear 
again, as he had then, that I refused to let 
go his hand when it was time for me to 
go up to the fat man in the red suit and get 
my present. I clung to Father’s hand and 
howled. 

Even yet I remember how kind the teach- 
ers were to me. One of them told Father 
to go up with me, and they all smiled at 
me, and managed to make me understand 
that this time Father would not leave me, 
but would take me home. 

My next Christmas time, a year later, 
I could talk a little bit, and I had learned 
to say “Santa Claus,” and part of the 
Christmas carol “Who Was Born on Christ- 
may Day?” I’m afraid I wasn’t a very 
bright little child, for in my mind I got 
Santa Claus all mixed up with God. I 
thought the Christ Child was God’s Son, 
and that God came down from heaven in 
His heavenly reindeer sleigh. Even I knew 
that no ordinary person could drive real 
reindeer over the tops of houses. (We went 
to the Zoo.) 

But the thing that stands out in my mind 
about this Christmas time was that I had 
a cold and couldn’t go to town with the 
other children to see Santa Claus, and my 
teacher took me all by myself, on a Satur- 
day, and I had a wonderful time. 

A year later, I was a fairy in the Christ- 
mas show. I had a beautiful dress of 
gauze and tinsel, and I remember that at 
the dress rehearsal I slipped and fell, roam- 
ing about behind the scenes where I had 
no business to be. When I got up there 
was a skinned knee and a torn dress as 
damage, and I was afraid of being pun- 
ished. But the teacher who had spent hours 
making the dress, just laughed and said, 
“Never mind! It’s Christmas!” and took 
me out and put a bandage on my skinned 
knee and sewed up my dress. Nobody 
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scolded me at all. I saw 
that there was something 
different about Christmas, 
Even when you were 


ly to you. 

I’m rather vague about 
the next Christmas, but the 
next one I remember very 
well. I was in a hospital, 
in the children’s ward, af- 
ter a mastoid operation, and my teacher 
wrote a letter to me every day I was there. 
And there was always some delightful sur- 
prise in the letter—a paper doll, or a bright 
ribbon, or a picture to color, or a design to 
cut out. How I did look forward to mail 
time! 

The next Christmas one of the house. 
mothers had broken her ankle, and we chil- 
dren wanted to make a present for her, but 
didn’t know how. So our Vocational teach- 
er helped us make a beautiful bed jacket, 
and she took us to the postoffice and helped 
us buy stamps to mail it to our housemoth- 
er. Perhaps this was the first time I thought 
about Christmas as a giving time, but we 
all thought of it then. 

It isn’t easy for a little deaf child to un- 
derstand Christmas. A deaf child cannot 
hear Christmas sermons or Christmas 
hymns. He cannot understand family plans 
and council. But gradually, even to a little 
deaf child, Christmas meanings become 
plain. 

A deaf child cannot help understanding 
something of the real meaning of Christ- 
mas. 

Nobody can tell him. 

But every day his teachers are showing 


Ql 


Christmas 
Each little twinkling Christmas light 
That trims our winter street tonight, 





Shines as the Light shone, long ago, 
To tell Good Will to all. We know 


The Christmas message comes so clear 


To shine within our hearts all year. 


naughty people were love. _ 
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Teachers I Have Known 
4. Hard Miss Hart 


Visitors to the school were as much im- 
pressed with Miss Hart’s teaching as with 
her clothes. Children she promoted always 
knew the work of their grade. They liked 
Miss Hart, too. Sometimes the rest of us 
teachers wondered why. We decided it 
was because she was just. 

Certainly Miss Hart never spoiled her 
deaf pupils, nor humored them. The naughty 
pupil was punished. The one who forgot to 
do his Homework had two exercises to do 
for next day’s Homework. 

When one of her small 


boys lost the ten cents he ca 
Y we ‘l 

had saved to go to the a, 

movies, and couldn’t go i 

with all the other children, [ 

she only said, “Well, may- ry 


be that will teach him to 
be more careful of his 
money.” 

“Miss Hart is hard,” 
Nell Baxter, the other 
primary teacher, told us. “Bobby Fran- 
cis brought a great big box of cookies 
back with him, last week end. His mother 
had made them, and told him to treat his 
classmates. I wanted to have a party for 
both primary classes, and let the children 
make ice-cream, and Harty wouldn't. Said 
she had planned another activity, and all 
that fuss and upset would spoil the school 
routine. I like her, but she’s hard.” 

We all felt much the same way. 

Joe Offenbach, a recently married gradu- 
ate, appeared at school with a tale of woe. 
His wife was sick and he had no work, and 
he was trying to sell every teacher in school 
a box of atrocious highly colored letter 
paper. Everybody bought some and then 
we complained to one another—everybody 
but Miss Hart, who turned Joe Down. 

“Why should I buy such trash?” she 
asked coolly. “When I was in the hospital 
it took me two whole years afterwards to 
get all my bills paid, and Joe admits he’s 
not paying the hospital anything. It’s time 
we taught these young deaf people to stand 
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on their own feet. We won’t do it by pam- 
pering them. You may think I’m hard, 
but——” 

“T’ll say you are!” Nell Baxter said, re- 
luctant admiration in her voice. “I just 
wish I could say no to a deaf person. I 
have enough Christmas cards on hand for 
five years!” 

But when little Jackie Pasco’s birthday 
came and went without any celebration at 
all, our admiration turned to disapproval. 
We felt that Jackie was special. He had 
been everybody’s pet since he entered 
school, two years before, from an orphan- 
age. He was only eight, born deaf, and 
alone in the world. 

Last year there had been a big party for 
Jackie, with candy and toys. This year 
there was nothing. 

“He cannot understand why he doesn’t 
have a cake and candles like the other chil- 
dren, whose parents send money for them,” 
Nell Baxter said. “If we didn’t have that 
silly old rule about letting their new teacher 
win the children’s loyalty—not continuing 
to give them things when they are promoted 
away from you—I’d have had a party for 
Jackie. He brought Harty a scrap book 
he had made in the sitting room, today. 
And when the matron gave him two ba- 
nanas he took one to her; he’s always trying 
to give her things. She’s hard. Maybe the 
orphanage will send him something.” 

But nothing came. The teacher next door 
to me contrived to say pointedly to Miss 
Hart, when we were all present, “Too bad 
Jackie didn’t have one tiny thing to mark 
his birthday!” 

“O, we all wished him a happy birth- 
day,” Miss Hart replied, “and he chose the 
games in the play period. He has shared 
all the other children’s parties. I didn’t 
have a party for him, if that’s what you 
mean, Jackie is going to have a bad enough 
time, wresting a living from a hearing 
world. How is he to learn that things will 
not drop in his lap, just because he is deaf? 
Maybe I’m hard, but that’s what I think.” 

“O, we all know what you think,” some 
one drawled, and Miss Hart, pleasantly ob- 
livious, walked away. 
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“She was a child in an orphanage her- 
self, once,” the kindliest teacher said, “she’s 
sincere in what she says. Has no relatives, 
either, but one cousin. She was an orphan, 
too, but married well, and now has a big 
“Bet Harty doesn’t even give Jackie 
anything for Christmas,” the teacher next 
“She’s going to 


home.” 


door to me whispered. 
take a trip to Florida.” 

“Anyway, the orphanage takes Jackie for 
the Christmas holidays, and he will have a 
good time with the other children there,” 
Nell Baxter said. 

But a week before the holidays word 
came from the orphanage that it was in 
quarantine. Scarlet fever. 

“Too bad!” the principal exclaimed, 
when the telephone message came. “This 
school is going to be a dreary, empty place. 
I'd take Jackie home with me if my sister 
weren't ill.” 

“And I couldn't wish a deaf child on my 
family—not for Christmas!” Nell Baxter 
lamented. 


“I’m taking a cruise,” another teacher 
put in. “But I'll send Jackie postcards—” 

“Just as if that would make up to a little 
deaf child for being left in this big empty 
barn of a school for Christmas!” the teach- 
er next door to me remarked, and we all 
chimed in at once, “If you feel that way 
about it, why not take Jackie home with 
you?” 

But she turned to Miss Hart, who had 
just joined us, and said, “Well, Miss Hart, 
after all, Jackie is your pupil. Want to take 
him for Christmas?” 

“Good heavens, no! I’m not even going 
to spend Christmas with my Cousin Fanny. 
She has a houseful of kids. Always invites 
more for Christmas! And I feel as if we 
teachers need a change from children at 
holidays. I’m going to Florida. Been sav- 
ing all term for it! Jackie’s all right. 


Jackie will be better off here than in the 
orphanage. Once the other children go, 
it won’t be bad.” 

“Glad you know!” the teachers said, and 
she came back, vehemently for her. 

“I do know! I spent all my Christmases 
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in an orphanage when I was a child.” 


We shrugged our shoulders and changed 
the subject. 

The principal had to break the news to 
Jackie. Nobody else would. 

Jackie didn’t cry. He just smiled and 
turned to Miss Hart. “I will home with 
you,” he told her. 

" “O, no, Jackie!” the 
4 principal said hastily, 
. “You will stay here, and 


| me ge, 


} go to the movies, and the 

; » Vin ‘¢. store, and— We mustn't 

ye let him be confused about 

(—! 1 | it. It’s better for them 
S| A not to get disappointed!” 
a | “The other children will 

Se get him used to it,” Miss 


Hart assured her, grimly. 
And they did. “Poor Jackie!” “I am sorry 
for Jackie. No home for Christmas! Poor 
thing!” “Because father dead, mother 
dead, no home,” etc., etc., until the rest 
of us teachers hushed them up whenever 
we could. But they did not worry Jackie. 
He merely answered, “I will home with 


Miss Hart. Miss Hart will take. . .” 


“No, I will not, Jackie,” Miss Hart al- 
ways said firmly, but Jackie would laugh. 
“I think so you are fool me. After while 
I will surprise.” 

We often wondered, during the next 
days, what Miss Hart was feeling, as Jackie 
told the world he was going with her for 
the holidays. 

“She doesn’t even care!” Nell Baxter de- 
cided, “she’s hard.” 

Then it was the last day of school, and 
there was the usual big Christmas party. 
Jackie got presents, and the biggest piece 
of cake, and seemed resigned to his fate. 
Or was he? Did he really believe he was 
going with Miss Hart? Anyway, he would 
find out soon. When the closing bell rang 
teachers who were catching trains hurried 
off with hasty good-byes. Children whose 
parents had come too soon for them rushed 
off to an early dinner. 

Miss Hart and I went up to the dormi- 
tory to get a big boy to help us with our 
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bags. “How did you get away from Jackie? 
Did he try to go with you?” I couldn't 
help asking. 

“OQ, no! I think he understood all along. 
Just coaxing!”’ 
she said. _— — {fir ) 

There were no ie 
big boys upstairs. 
We opened the 
door of the small 
boys’ dormitory, 
and there was 
Jackie, all alone, 
sitting on the floor beside his bed, with his 
face hidden in the covers, crying bitterly. 

We tiptoed out. Jackie didn’t know we 
were there. 

We found a big boy downstairs, and he 
promised to go to the station at once with 
Miss Hart, and in the evening with me, for 
he was not going home till next morning. 
Then Miss Hart walked away quickly, and 
I went up to the matron’s office, where she 
had asked me to sit in case of callers, or 
late parents. I had several hours to kill be- 
fore my evening train. 

After a little I went up for Jackie, and 
brought him to the office, and showed him 
how to use the building construction outfit 
someone had given him. He had stopped 
crying, but was very quiet. 

Suddenly we both looked up. There in 
the doorway was Miss Hart. 

Jackie ran to her and clutched her. “I 
tole you! You fool me! You will take.” 

“Why—what happened? You 
your train!” | spluttered. 

“No!” she said shortly. “Came back for 
Jackie. Going to my cousin Fanny’s after 
all! I wired her. Jackie, go get washed. 





missed 


Wash! I mean : 
WASH! Do you 


know where his 
clothes are? The 
matron said I'd 
have to pack 
them myself, 
everyone's so 
busy.” 

“But—but your 
lovely trip—and 
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you call yourself hard! You came back!” 

Miss Hart laughed. “O, I’m hard,” she 
admitted, “but I was an orphan child my- 
self, and I could hear! I couldn’t leave 
Jackie here for Christmas, the only child. 
I thought I could, but I just couldn’t.” 


Christmas Hints for Teachers 


The department, always wishing to be 
helpful, suggests the following gifts for 
friends of yours in the profession. 

1. A six foot portable wall to keep be- 
tween Junior Murphy and Sonny Sond- 
baum (or to use between any other two 
pugilistic pupils as needed). 

2. A pair of mittens for every pupil in 
the kindergarten to wear whenever his 
hands are not needed for constructive ac- 
tivities. 

3. An automatic Picker-Upper of Paper. 
Pencils, and Miscellaneous Odds and Ends. 

4. A School Room plant that doesn’t 
need more water than the fountains in 
the park. 

5. An alarm clock that not only wakes 
one up but pushes one out of bed. 

6. A gas mask to wear when one teaches 
speech to Fond-of-Onions Ignatz Zabigelski. 

7. A Weather Vane that will tell whether 
it will rain at the close of school, and 
whether it would be advisable to wear one’s 
eood clothes today for that trip, or to leave 
them in the closet and wear one’s rainy 
day clothes and look dowdy. 

8. A Fire Drill Detector that will keep 
one from starting the most important new 
work of the school day just before it is 
ruined by the Fire Alarm. 


Good Manners—2 


As many children go to parties in the 
holidays, we suggest that the teacher take 
time to help them with their party etiquette 
before they go home. 

Are you polite at parties? If you are, 

You will play all the games and be a 
good sport. 

You will not sit back and say you do not 
like that game. 

If you win, you will laugh. If you lose, 


(Continued on page 727) 
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The Volta Review 


Our Preschool Babies in California 


By SistER Rose GERTRUDE, PH.D. 


HE Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf was held at the 
Berkeley School in California last 
June. St. Mary’s was invited to tell, or bet- 
ter still to show, some preschool work. Sis- 
ter Rose Alice, the teacher of the babies, 
was consulted and—well, who would refuse 
a visit to the Golden State of the West— 
cost what it may? So after much planning 
it was decided Sister would take four pu- 
pils to demonstrate the Belgian Method she 
has worked out with three and four-year- 
old children. 

It was no easy task to select four from a 
class of fifteen lovely babies. Would it be 
three girls or four? What about Rudy 
Kozuch? Such a darling boy! After much 
consideration and discussion, of which 
Rudy was totally unaware, he was chosen 
to escort the cherubic Joan Rybaren, the 
vivacious Peggy O’Gorman and the piquant 
Beverly Milstein on the journey to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Rudy’s mother, father and other rela- 
tives came to the train to see him off. The 
other numerous travelers in the large sta- 
tion were naturally attracted by the group 
from St. Mary’s, and the farewell shouts 
of our three-year-old Rudy when his mother 
said goodbye, supplemented the magnetic 
powers of our little lassies with their bags 
and parasols and poke bonnets. 

On the train from Sunday to Wednes- 
day the four children were the center of 
attraction, they were so full of life and so 
natural. By the time Berkeley was reached, 
they had recovered from school routine and 
were ready at all times for play and mis- 
chief. Their teacher, Sister Rose Alice, 
could manage them nicely, but the other 
members of the party had a little difficulty 
more than once. When separated from 
Sister, Joan would pucker up her chubby 
facy to cry; Peggy would wave her hands 
in distress then double up as if in great 
pain; Rudy would put a determined-to- 
fight look on his face, and Beverly would 


simply slip around everyone until she was 
safely at Sister's side. Many amusing in- 
cidents occurred. One morning while Sis. 
ter Maura and Sister Rose Alice were ab- 
sent, the babies, all dressed up, were left 
in the care of the other Sisters who were 
unaccustomed to three-year-olds. They 
were sitting quietly on the settee waiting 
to go for a walk. All too quietly they sat 
there and when it was time to depart every 
little shoe and sock was off, thanks to wee 
Joanie. 

Another day Joan locked Peggy in the 
clothes press. Peggy manifested her ob- 
jection by piercing screams and bangs on 
the door. Joan, standing against the door, 
greeted the rescuer with a knowing smile 
as much as to say, “Listen to all the noise 
Peggy is making. What will we do with 
her?” 

In a spirit of generosity, two Sister care- 
takers were given a day off, and with many 
misgivings the other Sisters took charge. 
A street car ride was planned. While get- 
ting ready. Rudy and Beverly had a fall- 
ing out which ended up in a real fist fight. 
Peggy, always ready, came to Beverly’s aid 
and soon Rudy was worsted and in tears. 
Then Joan came upon the scene—she 
shooed the girls away, shook her baby 
finger at them, then comforted Rudy like 
a little mother. 

On the street car all was quiet. Beverly 
and Rudy were watching the passing scen- 
ery from one window, Peggy and Joan from 
the other. All at once, Peggy raised her 
little fists and began pounding Joan. Joan 
looked up patiently at Sister as if to say, 
“Pegey is terrible—can anything be done 
about it?” With much coaxing, Peggy was 
quieted and the car sped on. In a little 
while up went the fists again and rained 
blows on poor little Joan. The whole cat 
looked on. Sister quieted Peggy and de- 
cided to let the scenery pass in order to 
watch her charges more closely. Soon she 
saw the angelic Joan reach over her tiny 
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SISTER ROSE ANITA AND SISTER ROSE ALICE, TWINS, AND BOTH PRESCHOOL TEACHERS. 


THE CHILDREN ARE, READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, PEGGY, JOAN, RUDY AND BEVERLY, 
IN THE PRESCHOOL DEPARTMENT OF ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, BUFFALO 


fingers and pinch Peggy just above her 
little blue sock. That explained Peggy’s 
outbursts. The amused onlookers in the 
car had known the cause all along, but 
they were sorry Joan was caught. 

At meal time, the manners of the babies 
were quite commendable, but if a fly ap- 


| peared, even just to buzz around the flow- 


ers, that was the signal for eight little arms 
to be raised in protest against the intruder. 
Such excitement! 


The Sisters took the babies into a drug 
store—they had demanded cones. The lady 
attendant had never seen such an attrac- 
tive collection of three-year-old babies. She 
lifted them up to show them how the cones 
were prepared; she allowed them to peer 
and peek behind the counters. Beverly 
sighted a fly in the window. She insisted 
that the manager of the store remove it, 
which he graciously did. Then they de- 
parted. The next day the two other Sis- 
lers passed by the same store. The lady 
tushed out to inquire about the babies. 


“After they left someone told me the chil- 
dren were deaf,” she said, “Is that true? 
I love children and I have a large family, 
but I did not know those babies were deaf. 
They are so natural.” 

At the Berkeley School for the Deaf, 
Superintendent Stevenson and his staff, es- 
pecially Miss Helen Herrick, supervisor 
of the girls, provided so hospitably for the 
comfort of the children, as well as for the 
grown-ups, that the days passed all too 
quickly. We cherish y beautiful 
memories of the traditional kindness and 
friendliness of our associates in the Golden 
West. 

During the week of the Convention, the 
children demonstrated every day. Each 
day some amusing incident occurred. Sis- 
ter was giving commands—‘“Love me,” 
she said, and it was Rudy’s turn. He stood 
up, made a sweeping gesture of disdain 
that excluded the three girls from the 
privilege that was his, then threw his little 


When Beverly left 


many 


arms around Sister. 
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her place to find an object on the chart, 
Peggy stole her chair. Sister knew what 
would happen when Beverly discovered 
where Peggy was sitting, but no cajoling 
would move Peggy. So Sister quickly 
picked up chair, Peggy, and all and re- 
turned her to her own place before Beverly 
turned around. The old proverb says, “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” 

The California Missions had always been 
a source of interest to the Sisters, and it was 
their privilege to visit some of them. The 
four babies sometimes enjoyed the same 
privilege, but it was not always the re- 
ligious, historic or romantic element that 
appealed to them. At the San Jose Mis- 
sion, Beverly spied an orange tree. She 
notified Peggy, who in turn attracted the 
attention of Joan and Rudy. Immediately 
there was a four-fold demand for oranges. 
The Spanish guide left his party to view 
the valuable relics of early days, and with 
a long pole knocked down some oranges. 
Each baby carried home two precious gol- 
den balls. That evening the Sisters, in 
the midst of pressing tiny dresses, stopped 
to find out the cause of much silence in 
the other room. The four darlings were 
seated on the floor around the waste paper 
basket peeling and eating their oranges, 
taking great care that neither the juice, nor 
one tiny seed, nor a piece of golden peel, 
might fall upon the carpet. 

The Convention over, the journey home 
by the Southern Route began. A few days 
were spent in Los Angeles, where several 
delightful visits were enjoyed with some of 
our former pupils—David Brown, Mrs. 
Brown (Eleanor Baldwin), their two love- 
ly girls, Margaret and Virginia; Mamie 
Zimmerman Krieger and her husband Mr. 
Krieger. What memories were recalled! 
What tales told of by-gone days! 

The four children enjoyed every minute 
of the three days and three nights on the 
train each way. We wish they could re- 


member some of the scenery passed—on the 
northern route the prairie lands, the corn 
fields, the mountains and gorgeous canyons, 
the long stretches of sage brush, the desert, 
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Great Salt Lake over which the train slow. 
ly passed on a specially constructed trestle, 
the arid, snow-capped Rockies, then San 
Francisco Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 


The desert along the southern route was 
more attractive because of the cactus plants, 
and great interest was manifested in the 
cowboys, the ranches, and the irrigation 
projects. 


Along the way home to Buffalo someone 
came across the following poem: 


The Road Home 


The road home is the thoroughfare 

We traveled when we went 

Away from home! But now how fair 

It seems, and how content 

We are to travel back again! 

Though we were glad to go, 

We turn with light hearts down the lane 
That leads to fields we know. 


The sun seems brighter on the trees 
Than when we went away 

The birds sing happy melodies; 

The warm south wind is gay. 

We wend impatient hearts ahead 

Along the sun-flecked way. 

The wheels are slow. It seemed their tread 
Was faster yesterday! 


The green road home! How good it is 
To see our roof shine through 
The trees’ familiar majesty! 
Perhaps home missed us too! 
. How joyous to return once more 
To a long-cherished place, 
And find, before an open door 
Love lighting every face! 


How anxious the Sisters were to reach 
home. The words of the poem increased 
their longing. On the train they said to 
one another, “The wheels are slow. -lt 
seemed their tread was faster yesterday!” 


The babies, however, did not share these 
sentiments. When at last the travellers 
reached St. Mary’s it was rather late a 
night—later than usual for the grown-ups 
and much too late for Joan, Peggy, Beverly 
and Rudy. Led by Rudy, the four famous 
babies, eyes drooping, heads nodding, al 
began to cry—they did not want to go 
bed, they wanted to go on the “choo-choo. 
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The Parents 


A Child With Strong Imagination 

T WAS most interesting and gratifying 
| to read of the wonderful progress you 

mothers are making. I have read and 
reread your letters and always find myself 
at the finish with such a feeling of encour- 
agement and inspiration. To each of you 
my heartiest thanks for the welcome you 
gave me. 

I’m wondering if all, or nearly all, chil- 
dren go through an age of temper tantrums. 
Jeanne has recently started them, she 
throws herself around when she becomes 
upset about something. Usually she has 
them when she is refused something she is 
not supposed to play with. For example, 
Mr. Smith’s pipe, and Life magazine. She 
takes a fancy to the Life cover page, and 
always wants to rip it off the magazine and 
tear it to pieces. But I do believe we 
shall be able to conquer the tantrums. Just 
today she discovered Mr. Smith’s pipe on 
the kitchen cabinet and she picked it up 
and carried it into the living room to him. 
He took the pipe and thanked her, and she 
was thoroughly delighted with herself. 
Other things haven’t ironed themselves out 
x0 easily. Usually, though, she has a lov- 
able, sweet disposition. 

Can you tell me how you introduced the 
Easter Bunny and Santa Claus to Don, Mrs. 
(.? It seems so difficult at Christmas and 
Easter not to be able to explain to Jeanne 
what it is all about. 

Mrs. S., your games with Nancy Lee in- 
terested me. May I ask how old she was 
when you first tried the hearing devices? 
Everyone of the doctors who have examined 
Jeanne so far tells us she is too young to 
tell whether or not she has some percentage 
of hearing. She responds so readily to 
Vibrations that I cannot tell whether she 
has hearing or not. Your letter was so 
constructive I have copied it for my own 
use. It seems I am very much on the re- 
ceiving end of these letters! 


Your brief history of Nita, Mrs. W., has 
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Talk It Over 


given me encouragement, for | was begin- 
ning to think Jeanne was the proverbial 
“missing link.” She is now working that 
energy into other things. She loves to take 
long walks down to the creek and the dairy 
barn. She has developed a desire to play 
with other children, and imitates everything 
they do. She has also become very much 
interested in animals and chickens, and 
hasn’t the slightest fear of anything. She 
has discovered shadows, and she delights 
in taking different objects and holding them 
up to watch their shadows on the wall. She 
has quite an imagination, for she will play 
with these shadows for the longest time, 
and laugh heartily over the different shad- 
ow forms she makes. Another trick of 
hers is to get a small mirror and look at 
what is back of her in the mirror. Some- 
thing about that game gives her much cause 
for laughter. If she could only tell us what 
is going on in that little head of hers! 

I am just beginning to get her interested 
in pictures, but it is hard to make her sit 
still. She likes the blackboard because she 
can stand up and scribble. 

Just now the mail arrived and what a 
delight I had, for my copy of the May 
Vo.ta arrived. I am so happy that other 
mothers of small children have access to 
this store of information. You mothers 
have all given so readily to me, and no one 
but mothers of small children can realize 
how grand it is to benefit by the experience 
of you other mothers who have successfully 
guided your children through those first 
tender years. 


Mrs. F. L. B., Md. 


Tantrums Caused by Shyness 


To the mothers who are going through 
the tantrum stage, I must say, take heart. 
Don has shown such marked improvement 
these last six months, and it is so much 
easier for us all. A deaf child has to have 
some means of releasing his feelings, and 
I suppose tantrums offer that. But now 
Don surprises us every day with new words, 
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and with language and other outlets he is 
improving right along. He has a new pony, 
and rides most every evening. He is be- 
coming a good rider, only I have to shut 
my eyes at times, for he likes to ride “fast,” 
and I am afraid he will fall. I guess the 
Lord does watch over our children, for 
nothing serious has happened to Don. 

He is beginning to read words in the 
newspapers and magazines, and has devel- 
oped so much, mentally and_ physically. 
Would you believe it? After studying him 
three years, some of his teachers have de- 
cided that some of the behavior problems 
He is easily em- 
barrassed and always avoids being fussed 
over when visitors are present. He was 
eight May 19, and had a lovely party at 
school with his classmates. He was much 
quieter than he used to be and not nearly 
so nervous and fidgety. 

I saw the picture, “Alexander Graham 
Bell,” and when the Sanders boy spoke his 
first word, “father,” it took me back a few 
years to the time Don said his first word, 
“papa,” and while it made me sad, it also 
made me realize how much we have accom- 
plished, and what a fortunate little boy Don- 
ald is to have been born at a time when 
people are trying to help the deaf to a nor- 
mal, useful life. I noted the lip reading in 
the picture, too, and wished it were really 
as easy as it looked; but even so it will 
stimulate public interest. 

Dr. Holmes, our school doctor, persuaded 
the board of education to make a movie 
of the work being done at Newark from the 
beginning class to the graduating class, and 
it is to be shown at Rotary clubs to stim- 
ulate interest in the deaf. When the super- 
intendent of the Newark school system saw 
the film he was much impressed, and he is 
going to install at least two multiple hear- 
ing aids. He feels that the education of 
the deaf is really worth while, although 
expensive. 


are caused by shyness. 


Mrs. N. C., N. J. 
Nancy and Her Hearing Aids 


The roundabout was studied by several 
on its trip to our home. The delay this has 
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caused will bring returns, and many help. 
ful notes have been made from your letters, 

This summer we have been able to send 
Nancy Lee to the nearby food shop; and 
she has learned a great deal about coins, 
change, and making the clerks understand 
the order. The clerks all cooperate, trying 
to avoid all pointing. We have never sent 
notes with her, feeling the objective of the 
trip would be lost, but have never tried 
more than two articles at a time. It has 
taken all summer for her to learn to say 
“chocolate malted milk.” We were glad they 
cost 9 cents, as it involves arithmetic. In 
South Dakota we have a le tax on pur. 
chases of 14c and that is more than she can 
comprehend. 

A college friend, whose mother is hard 
of hearing, gave us the book, “Louder 
Please,” by Earnest Elmo Calkins, because 
her mother often read parts of this edition. 
My copy is much underlined. On page 
238, ‘‘a master of the art of being deaf. It 
is an acquired art.” And the statement made 
by his Latin teacher, Ida Miller McCall, 
‘Earnest, I want you to succeed, not in spite 
of your deafness, but on account of it.” 

It seemed we, too, had to wait before we 
were even fairly certain Nancy Lee really 
understood about things we delight in giv- 
ing our youngsters. The bunny rabbit was 
not “across” to Nancy Lee until her fifth 
easter, and she did not understand about 
Santa until she was four. This summer 
we had the privilege of attending the Lu 
enen Passion Play. The players have built 
an outdoor stage, 2 blocks long, in our 
beautiful Black Hills, at Spearfish. The 
scenes of Jesus blessing little children and 
the Last Supper impressed Nancy Lee deep- 
ly, and since attending the play she has 
opened the discussion several times, associ- 
ating the idea with pictures. 

When Nancy Lee was six, she had her 
first hearing aid, presented via a little red 
toy telephone. We wanted to learn wheth- 
er she could hear her own voice, and we put 
the device in the telephone. It held no im 
interest for her until we put it in the toy 
telephone. Then she would play with it 
and it helped to train her to tone her voice. 
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Just recently, she delights in taking her 
bath alone, and she is happy to know I can 
hear her voice when the door is closed. I 
jump at the first call, and she has learned 
to call in a low, pleasant voice. 

We are using the “audiometer” test meth- 
od recently, making a game out of “I can 
hear.” The forefinger stands up when we 
hear, and as the sound fades the finger goes 
down. Sometimes I believe she can hear 
a train’s whistle, a siren, and a few shrill 
sounds. I know she cannot hear the band. 
She was given her present device, a Sono- 
tone, for her 7th birthday, last November. 
She was happy to have it as a gift, all 
wrapped in the gayest of wrappings and 
ties. This year she wants to give her little 
playmates Sonotones for Christmas. This 
is the first time she has displayed any real 
interest in it. She does not care for the 
Philco attachment we have for the radio. 
She claims “it scares my ears.” She will 
wear the Sonotone to public school this 
;var. All our hearing work has been a 
game. The first satisfactory test was when 
she was six and a half. We had to be tested 
first. Mrs. A. S., S. D. 


Voice Culture Through Hearing 


So much has happened since my last let- 
ter. In June I attended the Convention in 
Berkeley, and found the new developments 
in hearing aids most interesting and en- 
couraging. I met a number of old friends 
and several who were familiar through the 
Votta Review. Then Miss Griffiths, our 
teacher, packed up my two small girls, 
Roberta and Johnita, and took them to San 
Francisco with her for the summer. They 
went to the Recreational School on the 
University of California campus, where 
Miss Griffiths was taking the summer ses- 
sion courses given for teachers of the deaf. 
For an hour and a half each morning. 
Johnita was tutored, and—such good for- 
tune hardly seems believable—her tutor was 
Miss Mary E. Numbers from the Clarke 
School. All aside from her ability and 
achievements, Miss Numbers is a perfectly 
grand person. 

Johnita and Bert both received their 
swimming certificates. They had tap danc- 
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ing, and Bert had archery and handicraft, 
too. They had numerous trips to the Fair, 
the zoo, Golden Gate Park, etc. At the end 
of the summer, we drove up to San Fran- 
cisco, picked them up and went up to Lake 
Tahoe for a few days, and then home by 
Mono Lake and Yosemite. All in all, it 
was a busy summer. (I’m only just recover- 
ing from my vacation.) 

I’m really enthusiastic about the pos- 
sibilities of voice culture through hearing, 
even when there’s too little for actual un- 
derstanding of speech. I am enjoying a 
book by the Ewings, “The Handicap of 
Deafness,” which Miss Numbers left for us 
to read. Some of it is slow reading, for one 
so uninformed on the technique of testing 
hearing as I am; but the chapters concern- 
ing deaf children I fly through, in perfect 
accord with those most understanding au- 
thors. And in regard to lip reading, let me 
quote “Speech reading is a positive anti- 
dote to apathy. It offers a course of mental 
stimulation. For that reason alone it is 
of value to the deaf person who of neces- 
sity must lose many other opportunities of 
mental stimulation.” 


Liked Miss Hall’s Article 


I was delighted with the article by Grace 
Hall in the September Votta Review. 
After all, deafness is handicap enough. We 
mustn’t let our children add to it the handi- 
caps of social maladjustment, bad manners, 
conspicuous methods of conversing, a 
soured disposition, or a sluggish mental 
attitude. 

Johnita seems to have quite a bit of 
sound perception where pitch is concerned. 
On her audiogram, both ears start with 
about 60 decibel loss at 128 d.v. and the 
right drops off entirely at perhaps 8192 at 
about 80 decibel loss. She is using a Sono- 
tone Perceptron at present, and while she 
seems to get very little, her voice is so much 
improved when she is wearing it that it 
seems entirely worth while. We hope to 
try the new Sonotone, the tiny wearable 
tube set. 

Johnita’s birthday is September 30. She 
O. dear, the time is going 
and there’s so much yet to be done. I notice 


will be nine. 
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that you, too, Mrs. S. have found how 
necessary to the child’s proper development 
is the help from outsiders. It is so willingly 
given and requires no technical training on 
their part—only a kind heart and coopera- 
tion. Many mothers, it seems to me, over- 
look this encouraging and normal source 
of assistance that is theirs for the asking. 

Mrs. B., whatever the cause of tantrums 
in hearing children, | am convinced that 
in deaf youngsters they are the result of 
frustration. As Jeanne gains outlets and 
means of expression, the tantrums will de- 
crease and finally disappear. Even learn- 
ing to play simple games helps. Anything 
that brings with it the feeling of accom- 
plishment helps, too, as you seem to have 
discovered already. 


Christmas Is Easy to Understand 


Christmas and Easter are two holidays 
that have delightfully obvious trappings. 
Hearing babies understand comparatively 
little of the real meaning behind these fes- 
tivals, but it takes no words to understand 
a sparkling tree and Santa Claus handing 
out gifts, or a furry white rabbit and a bas- 
ket of lovely-hued eggs. Go through all 
the motions, and include other youngsters 
when you can. Let her enjoy it and don’t 
worry about the understanding. That will 
come. Mark those special holidays on the 
calendar with fancy stickers and let her 
cross off the intervening days as they come. 
Later, this can be a basis for teaching “to- 
day, tomorrow, yesterday.” 

Have you ever tried any piano work with 
Jeanne? Let her lay her hands and head 
against the piano and watch while you 
strike a note or chord—high and then low. 
After several times, have her shut her eyes 
and then show you on which end of the key- 
board you struck the note. You'll probably 
have to take turns and let her strike a note 
for you to find. You may even be able to 
make her understand that her own voice 
can be made high or low. If you can play 
even a little, there’s lots of rhythm work 
with the piano that is easy and enjoyable 
to do. Various tempos tell her to march, 
hop, skip, waltz, gallop, etc. Consult a 
good kindergarten teacher. Bring in some 
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little hearing friends to join the game. It’s 
good for them, too. 

Jeanne’s mirror stunt can be turned to 
fine advantage. As she learns lip reading, 


you can speak words into her ear while she _ 


watches your lips. If any remnant of hear. 
ing remains, it will be stimulated until such 
time as she can have a hearing test. 


Be Content to “Pour In” 


Write her name on a card and pin it on | 


her. Write “Mama” and “Daddy,” (or 
“Mother” and “Father”) on cards and pin 
them to yourself and her Dad. Furniture, 
too, can be labelled. Babies are always 
asking the names of things, so it’s safe to 
presume that deaf babies would appreciate 
such forethought on our part! But don't 
expect any return for a while. For some 
time we must be content to “pour in.” 
Now, for such an active gal, maybe your 
lip reading would come on better with 
words which require action from the pupil 
—run, hop, fall—(they all enjoy falling, 
for some reason!) And later, jump, walk, 
skip, dance, etc. And still later, “Walk to 
the door,” “run to the window,” “shut the 
door,” “wash your hands,” etc. But as far 
as possible, make the commands logical and 
make them apply to the situation in hand. 
If possible, visit and observe a beginning 
class of deaf babies under some good teach- 
er. And, believe me, you can do wonders 
with preschool work at home. Because, 
after all, you’re the person who is most 
vitally interested in Jeanne’s development. 
And home is the logical place to learn such 
things, at Jeanne’s age. Don’t forget that 
through imitation normal children leam 
speech. Even though Jeanne will need 
expert help, the ability to imitate is the 
basis for her acquisition of speech. 


Mrs. R. W., Calif. 
Tantrums Result from Frustration 


Margie has been home and gone agai 
since my last letter. She came home frisky 
and full of pep, and I believe had a happy 
vacation. I tried to help her remember 
what she learned at school by going over 
some written work and some arithmetic 


(Continued on page 726) 
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Directory: 


Alabama 

Birmingham 

Miss MauMeE ROoseErtTs 
1024 South 23rd Street 
Phone: 7-6395 


California 


Alameda 


Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


Chico 
(Miss) Hattie L. WILLiAMs 
193 E. First Ave. 


Pasadena 


Miss Lucy Etta CAsE 
Hotel Green 


San Francisco 


Miss HitpaA Marte ForscrRENE 
1443 Irving Street 
Phone: Montrose 3566 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 
San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 

West Hartford 


Miss EvetinA DUNBAR 
691 Farmington Avenue 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
NOrth 1874 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 
Phone: 44-404 


Georgia 
Atlanta 


Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. JuLIEN CULLUM 
510 Greene Street 


Phone: 252 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Mrs. L. A. MoncrieF 
Hotel Hays, 64th St. and Uni- 
versity Avenue 


Phone: Hyde Park 4400 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 

Miss Louise Papou 

150 N. Meridian Street 
Phone: Irvington 1861 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss ALTA M. Lux 


1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Kentucky 


Lexington 


Miss JANE KENNON Scott 
732 Bullock Avenue 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New England School of Lip 
Reading 

Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 

Miss Ciara M. ZIEGLER 

175 Dartmouth Street 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 





Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 


Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Springfield 


Miss Epitn F. KenDALL 
60 Temple Street 
Phone: 2-0833 


W orcester 

Miss Grace LANGDON BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 
Mrs. ArtHur J. Younc 

61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 


Miss Besste L. WHITAKER 
1030 E. Huron Street 
Phone: 7731 


Detroit 


Miss Etuet M. Coisy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Y psilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


Miss Ipa P. LinpQutst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. William F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave., S. 


St. Paul 


Miss Mata S. WESTERMAN 
908 Grand Avenue 
Phone: Garfield 3171 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


Miss Sypit FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Avenue 
Phone: FOrest 8805 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHie 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 
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Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Nebraska 


Grand Island 

Miss Litt1AN JOHNSON 
210 East 6th Street 
Phone: 1413-J 


New Jersey 
Jersey City 
Mrs. HELEN N. WErIss 


247 Harrison Avenue 


Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 
Miss FLorence E. HUTMAN 


356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 

Tenafly 

Mrs. IRENE B. YouNG 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcurrite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss Etuet J. TurLey 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mt. Vernon 
Miss Repecca A. McKEon 


114 Elm Avenue 

Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 
Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 
Miss MINNIE B. FABREGAS 


2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


New York City 
Miss KATHRYN ALLING 


Miss PAuLine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Etuet A. Lewis 
362 East 10th Street 
Phone: Gramercy 7-9238 
Mr. FRANK A. TABER 

160 West 106th St. 

Miss JANE B. WALKER 
Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss ExizasetH G. DELANY 
445 South Warren Street 
Phone: 5-8061 

Utica 

Miss IRENE PuRCELL 

135 Harding Place 

Phone: 2-8746 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


Miss Maset V. MITCHELL 
943 N. E. 16th Street 
Phone: 8-5897 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss VircintA NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 
Knoxville 


Mrs. Marcaret L. WASHINGTON 
South College 
Phone: 3-1712 


Nashville 
Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 


2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 
Austin 
Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
Dallas 
Miss Louise HILtyEerR 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 
Houston 


Mrs. Lucite P. TurNER 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: Jackson 2-3562 


Utah 
Salt Lake City 
Miss EstHer H. Rees 
745 S. 5th St., East 
Phone: HY 1129 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Miss Louise Now .in 
Shelmore Apartments 
Phone: 1220-J 
Richmond 


Miss EvizABETH WITHERSPOON 
3400 Brook Road 
Phone: 4-4711 


Washington 
Spokane 
Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. Litian L. Cuurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg 
Miss Ora M. Forster 
336 Oxford Street 
Phone: 401-803 


Quebec 
Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








To the Foot of the Rainbow 


By Louise M. FETZNER 
With Photographs by the Author 


ILL you go with me to a place 
where nothing is as you have seen 


it before? Where radio and news- 
papers and events of the day shrink to so 
little importance as to be forgotten and un- 
missed for days at a time? Then journey 
with me into the heart of the Navajo In- 
dian Reservation in Northern Arizona. 

Here it matters not that one does not 
hear well, or hear at all, for all that is 
worth while is to be seen and felt and 
experienced. No music but the symphony 
of colors spread by the Great Artist. No 
noise but the beating of one’s own heart 
in anticipation of rounding the mountain 
shoulder or the canyon’s turning. Deaf- 
ness is no bar to the enjoyment of any of 
Nature’s wonders, and in this country of 
no paved roads, no traffic, no telephones, 
no newspapers, hearing is the very least 
of needs. 

Rainbow Bridge National Monument is 
really in Utah, but to reach it we must 
start our journey in central Arizona, trav- 
eling over roads that are not roads at all. 
They are navigable by automobile, it is 
true, but only if the driver is skillful. At 
least five gallons of water should be taken 
for the car, as it is sure to boil, and an- 
other gallon of drinking water for each 
person, this latter for safety, for frequently 
several days pass without another car trav- 
eiing the road! 

After one hundred and fourteen miles 
of sandy road, one hundred and sixty-seven 
miles from a garage or store, except for 
three lonely Indian trading posts, we be- 
gin to climb up the flanks of majestic Na- 
vajo Mountain, circling around its base un- 
til suddenly we see what we have not be- 


held all these miles—running water! Here, 
6,500 feet high, looking far away in three 
directions with the mountain at its back, is 
Rainbow Lodge, our outfitting point, and 
this is as far as motor can go. 

A cozy cottage with running water, a 
hot shower bath, a splendid dinner and 
breakfast with the directors and the guides, 
and we are up to an early start for the 
objective of the trip. We find we do not 
need any equipment of our own; every- 
thing is furnished except our tooth-brushes. 
We are mounted on mules. 
not horses, for a horse cannot stand the 
steep trails; but, more important to us, a 
mule never stumbles. We learn to love our 


Yes, mules, 


mules. 

The morning is cool, but not for long! 
This is a land of summer heat, but it is 
a dry heat that is never uncomfortable 
unless one exposes too much city-white 
flesh to the sun. 
and halter. 

On, around the flank of uprearing Nava- 
jo Mountain, which is called the Home of 
the Gods by the beauty loving and deeply 
religious native Indians. Down into one 
canyon head, up again, and down into an- 
other, as we circle still farther and ever 
upward, until finally, toward noon, we 
pause for a long drink of water from our 
saddle canteens. We can see, nearly two 
hundred miles away, great mesas lining the 
horizon with pink and purple, and nearer 
at hand we look down onto a tossing sea 
of rounded rock tops that look like noth- 
ing so much as waves on a pink ocean. 

Down we go, leaving Arizona for Utah, 
into a deep canyon cut into these hum- 
mocks of rock, dropping 2,500 feet in just 


It is no place for shorts 
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two miles of trail! Soon we are in a new 
world, a world of close walled canyons of 
sandstone, brilliantly colored and _ sculp- 
tured by aeons of spring seasons’ melting 
snows from the mountains above. Here we 
leave the pion and sagebrush of high ele- 
vations for tropical vegetation such as is 
native to Mexico. Strangely, there is little 
animal life other than birds in these can- 
yons, though the guide tells us he once saw 
a fox. There are no snakes nor beasts of 
prey, nor humans. 


Navajo wisdom, the reason for which is 
lost in the antiquity of legend, has ruled 
that this land is sacred to the Gods, and 
the Indians are forbidden to pass beyond 
Navajo Mountain. No doubt the real rea- 
son is the lack of water and grazing land 
for the flocks of sheep and goats on which 
these admirable people depend for their 
living. 

We are utterly alone, but not lonely, in 
these canyons, with a capable guide, for 
here we know we are safe and we feel cer- 
tain of the divine nature of creation in this 
country that has had no human habitants 


Sa se rks —— 
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THE COLORADO RIVER AT THE MOUTH OF BRIDGE CANYON 


since prehistoric time. Once, however, hu- 
mans did live here, for we find several 
ruins of cliff dwellings, and pictographs 
still retaining their red and black coloring, 
although they were drawn by the people 
who so mysteriously disappeared from all 
over the Southwest in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, leaving their campfires, their imple- 
ments, even food and clothing, just as 
though they meant to return next day! 
In the late afternoon we are told to 
watch, for, “Around the bend you will have 
your first view.” And now we do see it, 
the perfect Arch of the Rainbow. We are 
still a half mile away. Closer and closer 
we ride to this graceful Tsa-nun-na-ah 
(Rock Goes Across), marveling at its per- 
fection, and then turn off into a side can- 
yon where camp is located. Wonder of 
wonders! We find tents (as though any- 


one would wish to sleep under canvas in 
this land of sunshine), and cots with soft 
mattresses, even fresh sheets and_ towels 
waiting for us. Roughing it, indeed! 
While the guide unsaddles and cares for 
the mules and cooks our supper, we go 
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back to Bridge Canyon to bathe and swim 
in the little stream that formed this huge 
arch of rock. We find a series of small 
pools, one hidden from another, so that 
each member of the party may have a 
private swim au naturel, with minnows and 


sunfish nibbling and tickling the skin. 


Back for supper with appetites whetted, 
we find roast beef, vegetables (both from 
cans, of course), and have our first intro- 
duction to biscuits baked in a dutch oven. 
The modus operandi of camp biscuits is in- 
teresting. When Cook builds his fire he 
puts an iron pot on its hottest flame. About 
fifteen minutes before the meal is ready he 
takes a large dishpan full of flour, adds salt 
and baking powder, and pours into its cen- 
ter a bit of hot water in which fat is melted. 
From this he mixes a ball of dough, and 
forms egg-size pellets. Off comes the pot 
from the fire, a chunk of fat is dropped 
into the pot, and the balls of dough are 
turned in the fat until greased on all sides. 
Cook then shovels from the fire a heap of 
coals, puts the pot on them and covers the 
pot with a hot lid, on which more coals are 
heaped. In ten minutes golden brown and 
amazingly light bread is ready. 

Dark comes quickly after dusk in the 
desert; we lie on our cots counting the 
stars as they appear, and abruptly then it 
is morning. Fruit juice, bacon and eggs, 
more biscuits, jam, and coffee fortify us 
for mounting our mules again this morn- 
ing, for we must confess we are slightly 
stiff from unaccustomed up-and-down-hill 
riding. 

Down Bridge Canyon we ride for the 
half mile to the base of the Rainbow. 
Larger and larger it looms, until we are 
craning our necks upward, still unbelieving 
that any arch of rock can be so large and 
so beautiful. We are properly awed; and 
now we understand why Theodore Roose- 
velt called this the “greatest natural won- 
der of the world.” Like a true rainbow, 
it rises in a perfect arch, over 300 feet 
high and nearly 300 feet wide. The Capi- 
tol building at Washington could be placed 
beneath this arch with room to spare! 

We are asked to write our name in a 
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ERNIE, THE GUIDE, UNSADDLES EVE, THE 
PACK MULE. THE CANYON WALLS RISE 
STRAIGHT UP 1,500 FEET 


register that has been kept here since the 
first discovery, and find that we are the 
2,943d person, including guides, to come 
here. We find the names of the discover- 
ing party, expeditions from the American 
Museum of Natural History and the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, from universi- 
ties, and even from foreign countries. 
Roosevelt and his sons, famous writers, 
artists, botanists, and archeologists have 
been here. And still, less than three thou- 
sand people have come in the thirty years 
it has been known, less than one hundred 
per year! 

Back in 1909, an Indian trader named 
John Wetherill, having heard from Piutes 
to the north rumors of a great arch of 
stone, set out to find an Indian who could 
guide him to it. Navajos admitted their 
oid people sometimes talked of it, but none 
had ever been there and none could be per- 
suaded to enter the country to seek it. Mr. 
Wetherill persisted and finally found a 
Piute who said he might be able to lead 
them. Mr. Wetherill had meanwhile inter- 
ested a university professor named Cum- 
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RAINBOW BRIDGE WITH NAVAJO MOUNTAIN IN THE BACKGROUND. NOTE THE COMPARA. 
TIVE SIZE OF THE FOUR MULES INSIDE THE CIRCLE IN THE LOWER LEFT CORNER 


mings, an expedition was formed, and they 
set out from Kayenta, Arizona. More than 
two weeks later they found the Bridge and 
called it Nonezoshe, the Navajo name 
meaning “arch.” The trail was long and 
very difficult, and it was not until 1921 
that an easier route was found, a road built 
(about 1925) and the trip shortened from 
two weeks to two days. 

But our appetite for wonders has been 
whetted. We want to go farther; so we 
continue down the canyon to its end at the 
Colorado river six miles on. We are com- 
pletely fascinated by this wilderness of 
cliffs and canyons. Now we are even more 
élite, for less than three hundred people 
have penetrated the lower canyon, and ours 
is only the fourth party to do so this year. 

We lunch on the banks of the muddy 
Colorado whose rushing, eddying current, 
carrying its burden of boulders and silt, 


° ° 


has carved out the Grand Canyon below. 
On our return we again find a series of 
private swimming pools. For my own I 
select one with cliffs soaring 2,000 feet 
straight upward, and only twenty feet wide 
at the bottom. Here is a little bath tub 
whose cool water caresses and lulls tired 
muscles. With regret we climb on our 
mules for the return to camp. 

In the morning we must say farewell to 
Rainbow Bridge, but we promise ourselves 
that we shall return, perhaps next year, 
for we have been told there are canyons not 
far away that have never been visited by 
white man. Yes, truly, here is the Last 
Frontier, a region still to be explored, and 
what matters it that one does not hear? 
The wonders here are to be seen and ex- 
perienced, and what more could we ask? 
The realization of a dream lies at the foot 
of the Rainbow. 


"6 e 
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A Letter to Margaret Goodsport 


By JosEPHINE BEATTIE 


you last summer, Margaret Goodsport. 

Your patrician look and bearing were 
appealing, and so was your gayety that said 
so plainly, “No indeed, my deafness doesn’t 
bother me in the least—the world is a hap- 
py place, and I’m having a wonderful 
time!” Magnificent bluff though it was, I 
could see that you had practiced it for so 
long that you believed it wholeheartedly. 
Nobody was going to tell you anything 
about overcoming the handicap of deafness 
—why, there just wasn’t any handicap! 
You knew! You had had it all your life, 
and it had never prevented you from doing 
anything you wanted to do. 

Well, my dear, there is a tremendous 
amount that is right and admirable in your 
attitude. I wish I could give some of it to 
the crushed and despondent souls I meet 
who are letting a little deafness, far less 
than yours, so control their lives that it is 
actually the most important thing about 
them. They convince themselves that no- 
body ever had a cross so heavy, an afflic- 
tion so devastating. Worse still, they con- 
vince their friends that deafness is a wreck- 
er of personality, an insurmountable barrier 
to social adjustment. They need much of 
what you have to offer—courage, deter- 
mination, laughter. 

And yet—you could offer them, and the 
rest of the world, so much more! Won't 
you think it over with me just a few min- 
utes ? 

The childhood illness that damaged your 
hearing left frailty in its wake, and terrified 
solicitude in the hearts of your family. You 
were such an adorable little person, and so 
spunky and self-willed and bent on doing 
things for yourself! Nothing they could 
lavish on you, they thought, could ever be 
enough to make up for the things of which 
you were deprived. Their every effort was 
directed toward nurturing that fine little 
spark of independence, encouraging you to 


| WAS much attracted to you when I met 


get the things you wanted, to strengthen 
the weak muscles, to play the games the 
other children played. 

How they rejoiced when you learned to 
ride, when you stuck to it in spite of an 
occasional tumble, even a runaway. How 
proud they were of your undaunted spirit 
when you finally put your pony over the 
jumps! 

“Be a good sport, Margaret,’ became 
your challenge to yourself, and you made 
it more and more a part of your daily life. 
School was hard, terribly hard sometimes, 
but you didn’t seem to mind, you must be a 
good sport. They gave you every possible 
help at home. They all raised their voices 
for your benefit, spoke directly to you as 
often as possible, tried to see that you were 
never left out. And your friends, follow- 
ing their lead, did the same. 

It is a long jump from there to here, 
though you are still young and apparently 
carefree. Deep experiences can happen 
to young lives in only a few years, and you 
have had more than your share: matri- 
mony, motherhood, disillusionment, sorrow, 
sharp increase in your hearing loss. But 
your chin was up proudly last summer. 
You were full of laughter and chatter, you 
were riding, tramping, looking after your 
youngsters, making light of inconveniences. 
And deafness was just nothing! 

But—I know you don’t realize this, Mar- 
garet, but it’s true—you were letting your 
family and friends shoulder the whole diffi- 
culty of communication caused by your 
deafness. Half the time you were not even 
watching their faces when they spoke. 

You had an old hearing aid that had 
long since passed the peak of its usefulness. 
Oh yes, you said, it was all right. You 
could easily reach for it when you wanted 
to hear anybody; and anyhow, when there 
was anything you needed to know, you 
could be sure that somebody would come 
and make you hear it. And then there was 
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so much that you were glad not to hear— 
the children’s play, for instance. Why, 
it was just bedlam when you had your in- 
strument turned on! 

You didn’t know, of course, that the 
voices your friends used to attract your at- 
tention would have done justice to a ser- 
geant on the parade ground. You were un- 
aware of their embarrassment, of the extra 
effort they had to make to get even a simple 
question understood, of the many times you 
failed to understand and answered foolishly. 
They concealed from you their natural im- 
patience and their sympathetic distress. 
They knew full well that you didn’t want 
anybody to be sorry for you! 

And the children. They are nice, well 
mannered little things in the main—but 
think a minute, Margaret! Have you ever 
known of a child who didn’t pick up ugly 
words and use them when he thought he 
was not overheard? Have you ever known 
one who was not occasionally rude, when 
he knew there was nobody at hand to cor- 
rect him? Nobody told you what your 
children were “putting over,” but plenty of 
people could have done so. And you care 
—you know you do. 

Didn’t you see that hopeless expression 
on little Anne’s face when she tried three 
times to ask you something private and you 
gave her the wrong answer every time? 
Didn’t you see Jocelyn turn away with a 
shrug of futility? I did. 

Yes, you said, you knew a hearing aid 
could be worn—the salesman told you 
about it with annoying persistence every 
time you bought a battery. But harness 
yourself up in all those trappings? Not if 
you knew it—you had to have freedom! 

Lip reading? Oh yes, you admitted, 
there must be something in it; you could 
understand more easily if you watched the 
speaker. And Daddy had offered to pay 
for lessons if you would take them. But 
there was no teacher in your little town, 
and when you went to the city, you simply 
couldn’t be bothered with studying any- 
thing—you were too busy having a good 
time! 
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Listen, Margaret. I know you don’t 
want to listen, but you will if you are the 
good sport you want to be. Honestly now, 
is it good sportsmanship to let other people 
carry your load? If you are fair with 
yourself, you will be bound to admit that 
you are doing just that. 
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Your children love you. They have a book « 
right to their mother’s companionship, to by Ho 
her interest in their mental and spiritual of the 
welfare as well as their physical condition. Zootr« 
You want their confidence. Do you think your | 
you will have it if you don’t go to any trou- it is, j 
ble to make it easy for them to offer it? In 1 
Don’t you realize that Jocelyn’s impatient }| kin re 
shrug was only the forerunner of the day | faced 
when you will feel, and probably say, that seclusi 
you mean nothing in your children’s lives, | him. 
that they don’t tell you anything? pens t 
Are you being a good sport when you than v 
subject your friends to the inconvenience | anythi 
of straining their throats rather than sub- | advan 
ject yourself to the inconvenience of making | you u: 


it unnecessary for them to do so? When 
you force them to get up and come across 7 
the room to make you understand? When 
you refuse them the pleasure of a natural 
give-and-take conversation with you? 
I didn’t mean to make this letter entirely 
a lecture, dear child. I really admire more 
than I can tell you the fine spirit that make 
you carry yourself so courageously. B 
I want to see you use that courage for 
others, not for yourself alone. I want 
see you face the facts squarely, acknowk 
edge that you are letting deafness build 
plate glass wall between you and your loved 
ones, and get busy doing something abot 
it. I want to see you learn to read the li 
so well that your skill will be the pride of 
your children. I want to see you wear 
hearing aid so constantly that you 
learn not to mind noises any more thal 
your friends with normal hearing do, som 
inconspicuously that only close scrutiny® 
can detect your hearing loss, so successfully 
that you can enjoy soft music, soft voices§ 
and intimate confidences. ; 
Are you a good enough sport to do these™ 
things? I believe vou are. 
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Mr. Calkins and His Hobby 


| OT that Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins 
N has only one hobby. Among the 


élite of the gentlemen riders, he re- 
In fact, he wrote a 
book called “The Care and Feeding of Hob- 
by Horses,” in which he describes hundreds 
of them, all the way from Anagrams to 
Zootrope. (And if zootrope is not one of 
your pastimes, and you don’t know what 
it is, just look it up.) 

In the preface to this work, Walter Pit- 
kin remarks, “Years ago, he (Mr. Calkins) 
faced honestly and without fear the partial 
seclusion which his deafness forced upon 
him. Believing thoroughly that what hap- 
pens to you is of infinitely less importance 
than what you do about it, and that almost 
anything may be an advantage or a dis- 
advantage, depending entirely upon how 
you use it, he took advantage of his loneli- 


THE me CARD SENT OUT BY EARNEST ELMO CALKINS IN 1938. 
HE LITTLE FIGURES WERE CARVED IN WOOD AND PHOTOGRAPHED 


ness and began to find out how much fun 
it is to do things with his mind and hands 
working together, things he did not have to 
do, things which were not dictated by any 
economic or social necessity, things which 
expressed himself.” 

Among these are woodworking and wood 
carving — building ship models, making 
models of houses with landscaped gardens, 
even whole towns, arranged exactly to scale. 
The Calkins Christmas card for 1938 is re- 
produced herewith. It is a photograph of 
small models of Christmasy houses and 
carolers that he carved with his own hands. 
The little serenaders have a Dickens-Alice- 
in-Wonderland flavor that is very engaging, 
and seem to indicate that Mr. Calkins’ 
woodworking has developed from a hobby 
into an art. 

His fascinating book, 


“They Broke the 





THE HOUSES AND 
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FIGURINES, FIVE OR SIX INCHES TALL, CARVED BY EARNEST ELMO CALKINS. “MY WORK 

BENCH STANDS IN MY STUDY,” HE WRITES, “SO I TURN FROM WRITING TO CARVING WITH 

THE GREATEST OF EASE—LIKE THE YOUNG MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE—AND GET 
RELIEF FROM BOTH CHANGES.” 


Prairie,” issued by Scribners in 1937, bears 
as end papers photographs of scenes made 
up of small models constructed by the au- 
thor. The book, the writing of which was 
a dream cherished for more than forty 
years before it came true, is a history of the 
settlement and growth of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley “in terms of one city, Gales- 
burg, Illinois, and of one college, Knox.” 
While he was writing it, Mr. Calkins 
amused himself reconstructing the original 
town in proportions of 24 feet to one inch. 
All the old buildings—the First Church, 
the Female Seminary, the original C. B. & 
Q. depot—he built so accurately and in 
such detail that the photographs look like 
views of an actual town. 

“There is something about tools that fas- 
cinates the normal man,” says Mr. Calkins. 
“IT achieved something of the rapture of a 


poet who has written a sonnet when I found 
I could use a tap and die and make a per- 
fectly practicable bolt and nut.” The Hob- 
by Shop of New York City printed proudly 
as a special bulletin an account Mr. Calkins 
wrote of a trip he made there and the wood- 
working instruction provided there. For 
the Hobby Shop is not merely a place where 
you can buy the materials for carrying on 
hobbies, but a place where hobbies are 
taught. “It was wise,” he wrote, “to begin 
with woodworking. There is something so 
forthright, so honest about wood. It 
shares with the outside of a horse or the 
smell of newly turned earth, the quality of 
being good for the inside of a man... . 
There are few things more wonderful than 
a tool in a skilled hand.” 

Mr. Calkins can use a tap and die with 


(Continued on page 725) 
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Educating Your Employer 


By Pauw Pernecky, Jr. 


The Boss is Human 


but I’ve learned that many think the 

“boss” is something else. I don’t know 
why we come to believe that the boss “just 
doesn’t understand,” or that “he’s so in- 
different,” or “he’s too busy to talk to me.” 
I know from experience that the boss is 
very human and willing to help. 

I know, too, that there are men and wom- 
en who may deserve to be called by epithets 
we would not dare utter in polite society, 
but they are few in number. If your 
“boss” (I prefer the word “supervisor”) is 
like that, the principles I have learned to 
apply would be of little value to you. How- 
ever, the points I shall discuss should apply 
to the great majority of supervisors. Try 
them before you convict your supervisor of 
being inhuman and indifferent. 


‘i IS axiomatic that all men are human, 


Educate Yourself First 


But before you educate your supervisor, 
you have to educate yourself. No rules or 
principles of successful adjustment can be 
set up to apply to every hard of hearing 
worker. Each must study earnestly and 
thoroughly three essential factors: himself, 
his environment, and the people with whom 
he talks and works. 

By far the greatest single factor contrib- 
uting to a successful occupational adjust- 
ment is personal. You have to overcome 
your own fears. You have to face the in- 
controvertible fact that you are deafened, 
and learn not to be ashamed of it. It is 
just something that has happened to you 
and that can happen to anyone. Moaning 
about it is as useful and helpful as attempt- 
ing to swim up Niagara Falls. On the other 
hand, it is helpful for all concerned if you 
admit your deafness, say to yourself, “I 
have nothing to be ashamed of,” and go 
on to accept the challenge of life—which 
can be as sweet or as bitter as you your- 
self make it. 


Many hard of hearing persons feel un- 
comfortable when at work. They feel self- 
conscious and are sure they are making 
mistakes. They really feel not only that 
they have a handicap, but that they are a 
handicap. There are three ways of meeting 
this difficulty: 1. Evasion—retreat in day- 
dreams or hopes of another position; 2. 
Substitution—taking up outside work or 
activities, or leaving your job for another; 
3. Direct action — using lip reading and 
a hearing aid, working hard, getting addi- 
tional training, emphasizing your best 
points, and, most of all, developing whole- 
some personal traits and mental health. 


Make Your Job Pleasant 


Study your job and your surroundings. 
You devote at least eight hours a day to 
your job. Make it pleasant for yourself 
and for those around you. You can do this 
by taking the right attitude toward your 
work and those with whom you must work. 
This means having an affirmative and posi- 
tive desire to excel at your job; an open 
heart and an open mind for everything and 
everybody around you. 

The physical handicap must be mini- 
mized so far as possible. If you cannot 
hear over the telephone, you must find 
someone to substitute for you. You must 
state explicitly the substance of what you 
want to say, anticipating, if possible, any 
questions the recipient of your call may 
wish to make. Others will be glad to take 
over this task if you have an attitude of 
appreciation and a desire to cooperate in 
other matters. 

Watch your speech! We hard of hearing 
people usually talk too loudly, perhaps from 
the unconscious effort to hear ourselves 
talk. There is nothing so annoying as a 
loud, harsh voice that draws the attention 
of everyone within hearing distance, dis- 
turbing them and embarrassing the person 
to whom it is addressed. Learn to regulate 
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your voice. Talk softly at first. If the 
listener does not hear what you say, raise 
your voice gradually until you can carry on 
the conversation smoothly. 


You Must Understand What is Said 


Above all, I cannot stress too emphati- 
cally the importance of understanding the 
conversation addressed to you. We hard 
of hearing have the special problem of 
learning to understand others as easily 
and rapidly as possible with the limited 
means offered by lip reading and hearing 
aids. Your method of solving this problem 
is entirely up to you. You alone know 
which method is easiest for you—and for 
the other person. You cannot expect every- 
one to know the principles of lip reading 
and the use of electrical hearing aids. You 
must guide the other person to an advan- 
tageous light and sound angle. With prac- 
tice, you can do this without making him 
conscious of it. Don’t be afraid to ask him 
to repeat if you have not understood. If 
you feel that the subject of the conversa- 
tion is important, have him write it out. 
He will be glad to do it. There is a good 
psychological principle involved in making 
an individual feel that his words are im- 
portant and that you are determined to 
understand what he says. 

I once lost the confidence of a very nice 
woman by thinking that what she wanted 
done was not of immediate importance. I 
should have repeated her instructions to 
make sure I had them straight, but I neg- 
lected to do so. As a result, I had to work 
over time, and even now the woman hesi- 
tates about carrying on a conversation with 
me. This lesson taught me something. I 
alone know whether I understand what is 
said. Therefore it is up to me to make 
sure, by repeating briefly the main points 
of the instructions. And in this it is neces- 
sary not to be impatient, or the other per- 
son will be impatient, too. 


Educating a Supervisor 


In my own case, I had to educate my 
supervisor in the process of carrying on a 
conversation with a deafened person. My 
position requires a good deal of telephon- 
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ing. It requires continual research, and 
information must be obtained from many 
different sources. Although my experience 
and education qualified me for the position, 
I might still have been a clerk if I had not 
explained to my employer some of the ad- 
vantages deafness offered in this instance. 
The work requires concentration, and I ex- 
plained that my deafness would be an ad- 
vantage because I could not be disturbed 
by petty conversation and the noises of the 
machines operating in and around the of- 
fice. I proved to him that most of the tele- 
phone calls would be routine requests for 
information, which could be answered by 
any stenographer or clerk. I offered to 
train one person to receive and send the 
telephone calls. 


He looked over my record and found it 
satisfactory. I had resolved, ten years be- 
fore, when I became suddenly deaf, that I 
would never be dependent. I recognized 
the fact that a physical handicap need not 
be a mental handicap, and so I set out to 
get the best and most intelligent training I 
could. 

I was given an opportunity to try my 
hand at the position. The first weeks were 
hard. My supervisor was busy, exacting, 
impatient, and had had no experience in 
conversing with a deafened person. He 
would write things down, or try to talk 
and write at the same time. Worse still, 
he would give his instructions to someone 
else, for translation to me in greater detail. 
This infuriated me. I recognized that this 
procedure would hurt whatever chances I 
had of succeeding—and I wanted so much 
to succeed! So I decided to teach my super- 
visor how to talk to a hard of hearing 
person. 


On one occasion, as he started to write, I 
interrupted him by asking that he give me 
a chance to read his lips. A little surprised, 
he did so. Then I began a lesson which he 
said later he enjoyed immensely. I told 
him lip reading was an uncertain art, but 
that I could obtain the gist of most con- 
versations if I knew the subject. I told him 
that I would try to mention the subject at 


(Continued on page 720) 
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Deafness Paves the Way to Success 


For a Normally Hearing Man! 
By Joun A. FERRALL 


HIS story is a little bit out of the 
ordinary, because it tells of a nor- 
mally hearing man who was helped 

to success by deafness! 

Not long ago, Betty Kinney, employment 
manager for the Stamford Chapter of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
was startled to look up and find a very 
personable man gazing at her from the 
opposite side of her desk. The fact that 
she had not heard him enter made her fear 
for a moment that her remnant of hearing 
had suddenly departed. The sound of her 
visitor's voice, however, told her that it 
was merely her preoccupation that had pre- 
vented her from hearing his approach. 

“Miss Kinney?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, motioning him to the 
chair beside her desk. 

“My name is Stark—from Middletown,” 
he told her. “I was one of the speakers at 
the Lions’ Club banquet last evening. After- 
wards one of the men there, who happened 
to know that my chief assistant is a hard 
of hearing man, told me of you and your 
work. So I decided to stop by this morn- 
ing and give you an interesting story of 
the part deafness has played in the suc- 
cess—of a man with normal hearing!” 

“The success of a man with normal hear- 
ing?” repeated Betty, amazed. 

“You didn’t. misunderstand me,” smiled 
her visitor. “That’s exactly what I said—- 
and what I meant. I own the Middletown 
Gazette. Until the past year I was its chief 
cook and bottle washer. I have the usual 
number of printers and pressmen, and a 
woman who handles social items; but I was 
managing editor, city editor, night editor, 
feature writer, and chief editorial writer. 
and functioned as trouble shooter besides.” 

“Mv!” said Betty, impressed. 

“And then along came Duganne,” said 
Stark. 


“And then along came Duganne?’” 


“Duganne is almost totally deaf,” ex- 
plained Stark. “He came to the shop one 
day and wanted a job—he was willing to 
do any sort of work around the place, just 
so it opened the way to a writing job 
sooner or later.” 

“I know a number of hard of hearing 
persons who are making good in newspaper 
work,” Betty told him. 

“T can understand that, after seeing how 
quickly Duganne grasped the details—me- 
chanical, advertising layout, reporting, edi- 
torial work. It seems he had taken jour- 
nalism at college and that helped a lot. 
Too, he found in me a person who was 
tolerant of physical defects.” He paused 
and indicated his empty left sleeve. “Left 
that arm in France,” he said, briefly. 
“Learning to get along without it gave me 
tolerance—and taught me how much one 
can do in spite of physical handicaps.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Betty. “In my 
work I’ve had to read a lot and listen 
a lot to stories about physical handicaps, 
and often I find myself agreeing with those 
who contend that a physical disability 
is an asset. A person in glowing health is 
apt to have too many things to distract his 
attention and occupy his time to permit 
him to perform the drudgery necessary for 
real progress in any art or profession—or 
in the business world. But countless per- 
sons have reached immortality, as some 
one has said, dragging their tortured bodies 
after them.” 

“Well, as I’ve said, Duganne had come 
to the right man,” said Stark. “I didn’t 
realize then how lucky I was; I merely 
patted myself on the back for being so toler- 
ant, and for helping a fellow man in need.” 

“T wish all employers were as tolerant,” 
said Bettv. “The problem of employment 
for the deafened is made much more diffi- 
cult because we have to overcome not mere- 
ly the so-called handicap of impaired hear- 
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ing, which isn’t a handicap at all in many 
lines of work, but the notion so many have 
as to the nature of deafness—as though it 
left one half-witted.” 

“It didn’t take me very long to realize 
that so far as Duganne was concerned, his 
ability compensated for his deafness—and 
I began slowly to realize that I’d been 
mighty lucky in getting him,” went on 
Stark. ‘He assured me in the beginning 
that he could do the work—and as a sort 
of final argument showed me an article in 
the Voitta Review about a man who had 
made good in a very similar situation— 
Greenmun?” 

“That’s correct,” said Betty, consulting 
her card record. “The paper was in the 
Votta Review for March, 1937—‘A Deaf 
Newspaper Editor.’ It tells of the experi- 
ence of Robert M. Greenmun.” 

“It really helped,” said Stark. “I’d prob- 
ably have given Duganne a job anyway, 
but reading the Greenmun paper made me 
think that perhaps I might be making an 
investment instead of performing a chari- 
table act. As I’ve said, Duganne, like 
Greenmun, soon proved that he could han- 
dle the job.” 

“I’m delighted to hear that,” declared 
Betty. “You can’t imagine how much it 
helps to be able to tell a depressed hard of 
hearing person of some one else, similarly 
handicapped, who has made an outstanding 
success.” 

“T’m telling my story badly,” interrupted 
Stark. “Duganne has made a conspicuous 
success of his job—yes—but I came down 
here to tell you what deafness had done— 
for a hearing man.” 

“There is still ample time,” laughed 
Betty. “And I can assure you that both my 
ears and my hearing instrument are being 
strained to catch your story!” 

“T’ll get to it at once,” promised Stark. 
“Duganne made good, then, and in a few 
months had taken over a lot of the editorial 
writing and other work I’d been doing. 
That gave me so much more free time than 
I'd ever had before that I began thinking 
seriously about a thing concerning which 
I had only dreamed in the past—day 
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dreamed I mean, you understand.” 

“Yes,” encouraged Betty, bending for- 
ward. 

“A newspaper man gets around a lot,” 
Stark told her, smiling. “He gets to know 
people. And I’m a World War veteran, a 
lawyer, and a newspaper editor. How could 
I keep out of politics? The only possible 
way, of course, was to do as I had been 
doing—keep continually busy at something 
else. With Duganne on the job, I was able 
to get around even more than usual—to 
attend political meetings and all that. | 
found myself deeply interested.” 

“Of course!” agreed Betty. 

“Well, I found that I seemed to have a 
lot of friends throughout my section of the 
State—yes. sir, I was actually popular. So 
I have been up to my neck in politics for 
several months past, while the efficient 
Duganne has prevented Gazette subscribers 
from knowing that I was neglecting my 
newspaper work.” 

“Hurrah for Duganne—I’m interested in 
him,” declared Betty. “He must be a good 
man to know—and maybe he could give me 
some suggestions about employment prob- 
lems.” 

“There it is again!” cried Stark. “I 
didn’t come here to tell you about 
Duganne. I’m the hero of this story!” 

“You are!” said Betty. “But how—” 

“I told you I came down here to tell you 
of a man with normal hearing who made a 
success through deafness, didn’t I? That’s 
the reason I was one of the speakers at the 
Lions’ Club banquet last evening.” 

“T don’t exactly understand,” admitted 
Betty. 

“Of course not,” agreed Stark, grinning. 
“But I happen to be the new Congressman 
from the Middletown district. There you 
are! That’s my story, and I'll stick to it: 
A normally hearing person who was helped 
to success by deafness. Even if it was 
Duganne’s deafness. Yes, that’s the mes- 
sage I came to bring—of how a man got 
himself elected to Congress—fulfilled a life- 
long ambition—just because he was smart 
enough—or lucky enough—to hire a deaf- 
ened assistant!” 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


A Christmas Lesson 
By EvizaBETH BRAND 


An Acrostic 


HIS is a good way to start a pre- 
Christmas lesson—or post-Christmas, 
for that matter. Put the initial letters 
of the word Christmas in a vertical line on 
the blackboard. Then ask questions, to 
draw the pupils out, letting them suggest 
words for each initial. Make the work 
peppy. Go fast, and do not let them sug- 
gest words you do not want. Write the 
words down as they suggest them. For 
instance, 

“7. What makes the streets slippery in 
the winter time? What glitters on the 
trees? Yes, ice. 

“S. What else is cold, and soft and white 
and beautiful? Yes, snow. Who comes in 
the middle of the night before Christmas? 
Santa. What does he fill? Stockings.” 

C candy, cake, corn, cranberries, celery, 
cellophane, Christmas cards, children, 
church, candles, carols, Christ-child. 

H home, holly, happiness. 

R reindeer, red ribbon, relatives. 

I ice, icicles, illuminate. 

S snow, Santa Claus, stockings. 

T tree, toys, turkey, trimmin’s. 

M merriment, mirth, mistletoe, manger. 

A anthems, angels, apples. 

S shepherds, star, song, Savior, stable, 
stockings. 

Use the words on the board in sentences: 

“While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night.” 

“There’s a song in the air, there’s a star 
in the sky.” 

We always have merriment and mirth 
when we hang the holly and the mistletoe. 

The reindeer come over the ice and snow 
to our homes. 

Put the candles in the window to guide 
the little Christ Child. 

“Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down his sweet 


head.” 


The children eat too much candy, cake 
and pop corn. 

The older people eat too much turkey, 
trimmin’s, and cranberry sauce. 

The children get up early to find what 
Santa Claus has put in their stockings, and 
to see their tree and toys. 

I like to wrap my Christmas packages in 
cellophane. 

The Christmas cards are more lovely each 
year. 

We'll go to church, Christmas Eve, to 
hear the Christmas carols. 

“For unto you is born this day, in the 
city of David, a Savior, which is Christ. 
the Lord.” 

A Christmas Story 
The Lights on the Christmas Tree 


When Santa Claus made the first Christ- 
mas tree up at the North Pole, he had 
nothing but white things with which to trim 
it. He powdered it with snow, and he hung 
icicles and snowballs on it. 

“Tt looks very pretty,” said Santa Claus, 
“but it needs some color.” 

The Littlest White Bear spoke ap, “Oh, 
Santa, let’s put a rainbow on it!” 

“That’s just what it needs,” said Santa. 
He was going to send the Biggest Bear to 
get one, but the Littlest Bear was so dis- 
appointed that tears came into his eyes. 

“I was the one who thought of it,” said 
the Littlest Bear, “I think you might let me 
get it.” 

“All right, then,” said Santa, kindly, “but 
you must be very careful. Rainbows are 
very easy to break.” 

“Oh, I shall be very careful,” said the 
Littlest Bear, and he ran, and he ran, until 
he found the most beautiful rainbow. He 
hung it over his back, and walked very 
carefully. At last, he came to Santa’s 
home, and as he saw Santa waiting for him, 
he cried, “Hooray, here it is.” Just then, 
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both feet slipped from under him, and 
boom! He fell flat on his back, and the 
rainbow was broken into a thousand pieces. 

“Don’t cry,” said Santa Claus. “You 
aren’t hurt.” 

“No, but the rainbow is,” sobbed the 
Littlest Bear, “and I tried to be so careful.” 

“Never mind,” said Santa, “we'll put the 
pieces on the tree.” 

So he picked up the blue pieces and put 
them here, and the red pieces and put them 
there, and the orange pieces yonder, and 
the green pieces all around. The Christmas 
tree was prettier than it would have been 
if the rainbow had been all together. 

“Oh,” said the Littlest Bear, and he 
clapped his hands. “It is the most beauti- 
ful tree! I’m glad I fell down.” 

And ever since then we’ve had rainbow 
colored lights on the Christmas tree. 


Paintings of Christ 


It is easy to get postcard copies of these. 
Grief—Virgin and Child: Sandro Botticelli 


After the death of Savonarola, Botticelli 
always painted religious pictures. The 
painter was much affected by the death of 
the great Florentine preacher, and all of 
Botticelli’s paintings are sad. This Virgin 
and Child is at Milan. It is often used on 
Christmas cards. Everything about it is 
symbolic. The Virgin’s robe shows the 
Star of Bethlehem, indicating the presence 
of the spirit. The Child’s left hand is en- 
circled with a wreath of thorns, his fingers 
hold the cruciform flowers, prophetic of 
the three crosses of Calvary. Radiation 
about their heads indicates suffering glori- 
fied. The gentle Mary looks at the thorns 
and grieves. 


Love—Madonna Della Sedia: Raphael 


The Madonna Della Sedia (Madonna of 
the Chair) is the most popular picture at 
the Pitti Palace in Florence. It is always 
being copied. There is a story that Raphael 
saw this pretty group at a village fair, and 
sketched it with charcoal on the head of a 
winecask. The lines show perfect grace, 
and the coloring is Raphael’s supreme 
achievement. It expresses the ideal rela- 
tion of mother and child. 
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Light—Holy Night: Correggio 

This picture is at the Royal Gallery in 
Dresden. Mary is shown in the stable at 
Bethlehem with the infant Jesus. Shep- 
herds have come from the fields to see Him, 
and the angels who sang at His birth linger 
in the clouds. The mother and babe are 
bathed in holy light. The shepherds turn 
their faces away, dazzled by the Light of 
the World. It is the light that makes this 
picture wonderful. 


Faith—Sistine Madonna: Raphael 


This picture is also at the Royal Gallery 
in Dresden. It is considered the greatest 
of all Madonna pictures. It is viewed an- 
nually by more persons than any other 
picture in the world. It has a room of its 
own in the gallery. No one speaks aloud 
in that room. Mary, holding the child 
Jesus, stands on the bank of a cloud. At 
her right kneels St. Sixtus, looking up for 
inspiration. At the Virgin’s left is St. 
Barbara, looking down with pity for human 
need. Below are two beautiful cherubs. 
This picture embodies man’s ideal of faith. 


Redemption—The Last Supper: Leonardo 
da Vinci 


The Last Supper is the most famous pic- 
ture in the world. The power of the pic- 
ture is partly in the rhythm of action. The 
Master has said, “One of you shall betray 
Me.” The disciples are symbols of grief, 
bewilderment, terror, woe. The action in- 
creases as the center of the picture is 
reached. It took Leonardo years to paint 
the picture. The face of Christ was painted 
and rubbed out again and again. It was 
painted on the wall of a church at Milan. 
It is there now, and though it has been 
marred by time, artists kneel to it. 


Christmas Around the World 


From England we get the Yule log and 
the plum pudding. The custom of sending 
Christmas cards is English. Christmas 
carols are English in origin. 

Germany gave us the Christmas tree. 

_ In Norway and Sweden, there is a pretty 

custom called “The Feast of the Birds.” 

Sheaves of oats are placed on the trees for 
(Continued on page 722) 
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Efficient and Agreeable 


The Secretary and Her Job, by Marie L. 
Carney. The Business Book House, Char- 
lottesville, Va. Cloth, 335 pp. Indexed. 
Price, $3.00. 


Notwithstanding the limitation of subject 
implied in the title, this is an extremely 
good book for anybody to have around. 
The present reviewer has had it on her desk 
for a month, has picked it up from time to 
time and read snatches of it and finally got 
down to business and read it pretty thor- 
oughly. Whether taken in segments or as 
straight reading, it is readable, and it com- 
presses into some 300 pages a surprising 
amount of universally desirable informa- 
tion. It was compiled by an experienced 
secretary for the express purpose of dealing 
with the various duties a secretary has to 
undertake, but as a really good secretary 
must be prepared for almost anything, from 
getting rid of unnecessary callers to writing 
a letter to the President of the United States 
or preparing manuscript for the printer, 
the book covers a wide range. It is far 
from being a cut-and-dried list of “best 
usages.” The writer is an alive young wom- 
an with considerable experience, who has 
learned to deal expertly and tactfully with 
innumerable problems. There is hardly 
anybody who would not find the book use- 
ful at some time; but for a working girl or 
a club woman or business executive it is 
invaluable. The style is cogent and re- 
strained, the advice, direct and pertinent. 
For instance, “Above all, learn to spell. A 
girl’s best friend may be her mother, but 
in an office she'll need to cultivate a close 
friendship with the dictionary.” Or this, 
“As to the question of whether to use ‘lady’ 


or ‘woman’ when / 
referring to a call- 
er, use ‘lady. A 
real lady will de- 
serve it, and one 
who is definitely 
not acting like a 
lady is apt to be in 
just the mood to 
notice not having 
been referred to as 
one.” 


Everything connected with office work is 
dealt with: Reception of Office Callers; Ap- 
pointments; Office Supplies; Office Care; 
Telephoning; Mail; Shorthand and Type- 
writing Technique; Recording the Minutes 
of Meeting; Preparing Copy for the Print- 
er; Money and Accounts; Looking for a 
Position; Getting Along with Others. This 
is only a partial list of chapter headings, 
and the subheads are even more varied. An 
especially interesting chapter is the one on 
Looking for a Position. Under “Prelimi- 
nary Thought and Planning,” the writer 
suggests that the applicant consider her as- 
sets, her background, her training, even her 
hobbies, and write a personal history, for 
self analysis only, before beginning her let- 
ter of application. To the older woman, 
she suggests, 


“If you’ve been awake you've had more 
years to study, read, travel, observe, study 
human nature, practice tolerance, develop a 
sense of humor, become poised, make 
friends—to have learned, learned, learned. 
... Office work doesn’t demand any physi- 
cal labor that you can’t perform. The hard- 
est office work . . . doesn’t call for the physi- 
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cal labor necessary in housekeeping. And 
who has ever said that a woman was too 
old to keep house?” 


She even has suggestions for the physi- 
cally handicapped: “The deaf or hard of 
hearing secretary, by knowing lip reading, 
and also wearing a hearing aid if she is 
only partially deaf, can understand all that 
is said to her. She can take her notes 
either in shorthand without looking down 
at her book, or on the stenotype. Through 
the use of the amplifier described on page 
45 she can handle telephone calls. 

“She will find it easier to work (1) where 
she will not have to meet the public, (2) 
for the employer who is not in his office 
much of the time and leaves her to compose 
many of his letters for his signature, or 
(3) for the employer who is poor at dicta- 
tion and prefers to write out an occasional 
letter in shorthand to be copied.” 

This suggestion was so unusual in a book 
of this sort that inquiry was made of the 
author as to how she happened to include 
it. She replied, in a letter to the Volta 
Bureau, “Last Winter, my mother called 
with a friend at the Boston Guild for the 
Hard of Hearing, during their Open House 
Week. ... The receptionist indicated three 
or four office employees answering the tele- 
phone, typewriting and generally carrying 
on regular office work, with the remark that 
they were all unable to hear. My mother 
said that the young lady who talked with 
her looked directly at her whenever she 
spoke, so Mother presumes she was hard of 
hearing, also, but she never asked to have 
anything repeated. 

“IT remember particularly one stenog- 
rapher in a firm where I once worked who 
lost out on an excellent promotion because 
she made people repeat so often anything 
that was said to her. Although several of 
her co-workers suggested that she see a 
good ear doctor she merely became angry 
at the idea and persisted in hurting herself 
by talking and laughing more loudly than 
necessary, which, of course, she didn’t real- 
ize she was doing. ... I believe it is not 
the losing of a person’s hearing that is to 
be regretted, but his refusal to recognize 
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the fact and do something about it to make 
his own way easier.” 


—H. M. 





A Reference Book on Pediatrics 


Synopsis of Pediatrics, by John Zahorsky, 
M.D., F.A.C.P., assisted by T. S. Zahorsky, 
B.S., M.D. The C. V. Mosby Co., St. 
Louis. Cloth, 430 pp. Price, $4.00. 

This is the third edition of a standard 
work, first published in 1934. Dr. Zahor- 
sky is Professor of Pediatrics and Director 
of the Department of Pediatrics of the St. 
Louis University School of Medicine, and 
Pediatrician-in-Chief to the St. Mary’s 
Group of Hospitals. “Synopsis of Pedi- 
atrics” represents an effort to condense an 
immense amount of knowledge into a small 
volume. While it is designed as a class- 
room text book for the medical student, 
it is also adapted as a quick reference book 
for the practitioner. It is illustrated with 
line drawings, photographs and _ color 
plates, and is fully indexed. The fine paper 
and clear type make it especially pleasant to 
handle. Considered from the viewpoint of 
one special field of work, the statement 
must be offered that, in the information 
given, accuracy is sometimes sacrificed to 
brevity. In regard to hearing tests, only 
the voice test, watch tick and tuning fork 
are mentioned. Under “Mutism,” the sur- 
prising statement is made that, “If the child 
hears and understands speech sufficiently 
to follow any command, he will learn to 
talk sooner or later.” And, under “Stutter- 
ing,” is the optimistic promise, “Most cases 
end in spontaneous cure.” 





A Correction 


In connection with the usual chart of 
Deaf Graduates published in this issue, a 
small correction should be noted on the 
chart published in December, 1938. Miss 
Betty Edmonds of St. Louis, Mo., was said 
to have been 15 years old at her gradua- 
tion from Central Institute, and 19 when 
she graduated from high school. The ages 
should have been 14 and 18 respectively. 
Miss Edmonds is now a student at Wash- 
ington University Art School, St. Louis. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


A New Aid in Speech Teaching 

The Laryngoscope for August, 1939, con- 
tains a very interesting article on “The 
Thyratron Inflector; Its Behavior with Cer- 
tain Vowels and Its Use in Instructing Deaf 
Children,” by Tikvah Sterne, M.A., and 
H. J. Zimmerman, B.S., St. Louis. The 
paper was a candidate’s thesis presented for 
the degree of Master of Science in Educa- 
tion at Washington University, St. Louis. 
The instrument described was developed by 
Mrs. Sterne at the Radio Engineering De- 
partment of Washington University in col- 
laboration with Mr. Zimmerman, and tested 
through use with the pupils at Central Insti- 
tute, where Mrs. Sterne has been taking the 
normal training course. Its purpose is to 
translate sound into light in such a man- 
ner as to guide a deaf child in the proper 
pitch and modulation of voice. 

The first part of the paper takes up the 
history of instruments that show variations 
of voice sounds by means of lights. The 
first mentioned is Koenig’s “manometric 
capsule,” which interested Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell; Scripture’s Strobilion and Fer- 
reri's Audiophone Stroboscope are men- 
tioned; and also the Coyne Voice Pitch In- 
dicator, recently exhibited in the United 
States. 

Next the authors take up the character- 
istics of speech sounds, and the various 
theories of vowel production advanced by 
Bell, Miller, Fletcher, Paget, etc., and ex- 


Lewis Carroll. 


plain the complex problems presented in 
the construction of an instrument that is 
intended to respond to fundamental sounds 
only. The Thyratron Inflector is described, 
and illustrated by means of diagrams. It is 
built somewhat on the plan of the electronic 
frequency meter devised by Frederick Hunt 
for high speed recording, but is specially 
adapted for use with deaf children. Seven 
neon lamps are arranged in a vertical row 
so that a sound of increasing frequency 
will cause successively higher lamps to 
glow. As in the Coyne instrument, there is 
a slate next to the lamps on which the 
teacher may write. An output meter is in- 
cluded to indicate the intensity of the voice. 

The instrument, which has had a year’s 
trial at Central Institute, has already proved 
helpful with deaf children of various ages. 
All those who have had periods of work 
with the inflector have displayed consider- 
able interest. Most of them are “eager to 
work by themselves at achieving what is 
required. The motivation is much better 
than where the child is completely depen- 
dent on the teacher’s work or look of ap- 
proval.” 

The suggestion is made that the instru- 
ment might be used as a means of deter- 
mining very readily some of the character- 
istics of speech sounds; also in order to 
make comparisons between the character- 
istics of the speech of deaf and of hearing 
persons. 
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EVEN IF YOU CAN’T 
HEAR A SOUND 


This alarm light will wake 
you up without disturb- 
ing anyone else 





No More Oversleeping and 
Being Late to Work 


No More Depending On 
Somebody Else to 
Arouse You 


No More Missing the Train 
Because the Morning 


Is Dark 





Any child who can tell time 
can carry out the simple in- 
structions for setting the clock 
and attaching it to your bedside 
light. If you have ordinary elec- 
tric current, the clock will turn 
on the light at the right time 
and keep it flashing until you 
shut it off. 


The clock itself is at- 
tractive in appearance 
and an accurate time 
keeper. Good for the 
whole family. 


PRICE $9.95 








THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the clock you advertised. 
| enclose $9.95. 
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The Conference of Executives 


As the final event in the celebration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the estab. 
lishment of Gallaudet College, the Confer. 
ence of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf met in Washington during the 
week of October 23rd. About fifty dele. 
gates were in attendance, coming from 
points as far distant as New Mexico, Mon. 
tana, Florida, and Ontario. The Dodge 
Hotel served as headquarters, but most of 
the sessions were held at the College. 

Dr. Frank M. Driggs, retiring President 
of the Conference, was in the chair, and 
the members were delighted to see that he 
had recovered from the accident which in- 
capacitated him for several months. Dr. 
Percival Hall, President of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, was elected to serve the next term as 
President of the Conference. 

An event of unusual interest was a ses- 
sion at which all the speakers were alumni 
of the College. Their topics, presenting 
graphically the value of educational oppor- 
tunity for the deaf, were as follows: “The 
Deaf Man in Education,” Prof. Harley D. 
Drake; “The Deaf Man in Science,” An- 
thony A. Hajna; “The Deaf Woman and 
Books,” Mrs. Florence Lewis May; and 
“The Deaf Man in Industry,” Ben M. 
Schowe. These papers, when published, 
will constitute valuable reference material 
for students in search of evidence as to the 
nessibility of overcoming the handicap of 
deafness. 

The Superintendent of the Volta Bureau 
was privileged to attend the delightful din- 
ner given to the Conference by the College, 
and to welcome to the Volta Bureau the 
following visitors: 

Dr. Gertrude Van Adestine, Principal of 
the Detroit Day School; Dr. Harris Taylor, 
whose speech at the Conference dinner pro- 
vided a high spot in merriment; Mr. Sam 
Craig, Principal of the Kendall School; 
Mr. E. B. Boatner, Superintendent of the 
American School at Hartford; Mr. Alfred 
Cranwill, Principal of the Michigan School; 
Mr. Edwin G. Peterson, Superintendent of 
the Montana School; Dr. Clarence J. Set: 
tles, Superintendent of the Florida School; 
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Mr. Morris Wistar Wood, Superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania School; Mr. Laurens 
Walker, Superintendent of the South Caro- 
lina School; Mr. E. R. Wright, Superinten- 
dent of the Texas School; Mr. A. E. Krause, 
Superintendent of the West Virginia 
School; Mr. T. C. Forrester, Superinten- 
dent of the Rochester School; Mr. W. J. 
Morrison, Superintendent of the Ontario 
School; Mr. Powrie Doctor, of the Gallau- 
det College faculty; and Mr. N. F. Walker, 
of the New Jersey School. 

The officers elected for the next term are: 
President, Percival Hall, LL.D.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. C. Manning, LL.D.; Secretary, Ed- 
mund B. Boatner; Treasurer, Leonard M. 
Elstad; Directors: Burton W. Driggs, Leon- 
ard M. Elstad. Mrs. H. T. Poore. 





Maria P. Templeton 


The teacher of those who are physically 
handicapped has need for courage to in- 
spire courage. If the handicapped are to 
develop wholesome superiorities to com- 
pensate for physical deficiencies which can- 
not be remedied, there must be invincible 
cheerfulness and resourcefulness on the part 
of the teacher. Such were the qualities of 
Maria P. Templeton who died on October 
19, 1939, after serving for the past twenty- 
six years as head teacher of our School for 
the Deaf. 

Miss Templeton came to Seattle in Sep- 
tember 1913 from Marquette, Michigan, 
where she had been an instructor in that 
city. She had special training for working 
with the deaf. Besides her normal school 
education she was a graduate of the Mil- 
waukee School for the Deaf and had taken 
special courses in her field at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Her personal philosophy led her to teach 
her pupils to build the most competent lives 
possible and never to use a handicap as an 
excuse for not living up to the best of their 
Capacities. Because she knew that deaf 
persons trained to speak and to read the 
lips could carry on satisfactory conversa- 
tions and be inspired to live as normally as 
possible, she stood firmly for the oral meth- 
od of instruction in her school and against 
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Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Intensive, Short-Term Classes Avail- 
able to a Limited Clientele 


Both parent and child attend. Training 
for parent includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
cal, individualized program of home ac- 
tvity that will secure the desired results. 

Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


For further information address 


PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 
P. O. Box 205 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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IS THE TIME 


aa" 
TRIMM 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Attention Teachers! 


Designs for rugged equipments ranging 
from those for several hard-of-hearing 
children in the public school, to highly 
specialized assemblies for children hither- 
to thought beyond the range of hearing 
aids. Prices are lower. Performance at 
a peak. Three year guarantee. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Send data on Trimm School Equipment to 





hh Name = cdesetiablieddannancciinindeenadiiliesie 


& School 


TON TERE snaniilisichtadianaiiiiali 
Dept. VR 939 





















“MIDGET” ELECTRO-EAR 


» ONE PIECE 
7 MICROPHONE 
_ AND BATTERY 









COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 


meiee. Preven $29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 
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the use of sign language. Under her dj- 
rection, the School for the Deaf drew fami- 
lies to Seattle from all over the North. 
western states. 

To have freed human minds from the 
bondage of deafness, to have conferred the 
power of speech upon those who had it not, 
to have built a succession of living tri- 
umphs out of the base metal of adversity— 
hers was a creative life reaching upward 
toward the divine. 

—WortH McCuure, 
Supt. of Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


Educating Your Employer 
(Continued from page 710) 
once, to see if I had it right, but that if it 
should be changed in the process of con- 
versation, it would help if he would write a 
few words about the new subject matter. | 
told him I would have to have the light at 


my back and on his face, away from my } 


eyes. I suggested that, during conferences, 
he talk directly to me, since the others 
could hear what was being said, whereas 
I would miss almost everything if the speak- 
er turned away from me. 

We tried these principles, and _ they 
worked! My supervisor started to talk free- 
ly to me. I knew that I had earned his re- 
spect. And I won a permanent position. 

I apply these same principles everywhere, 
even with persons high in the government 
service. They are all human, all eager to 
help a person who is making a fight against 
obstacles. They all admire a forthright 
courage, and dislike a cringing, whining 
attitude. 

There is truth in the promise, “Give te 
the world the best you have, and the best 
will come back unto you.” So give! Give 
before you expect to receive. Erase fear 
from your heart and take courage from the 
example of others. If the people around 
you don’t know how to talk to you, teach 
them. It is very important for you to know 
what is going on around you. It is impor 
tant for you to be happy. And you can be 
happy, especially in your job, only by ad- 
justing yourself and others to your limite 
tions—and your advantages. 
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Vacuum-Tube Crystal 
Microphone Hearing Aid 
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GEM enue 


COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


A MODERN CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE 
SET 


Maximum power without distortion. 
Works in every position. 

Equipped with volume and pitch control. 
Easily worn and low in price. 


Obtainable in either air or bone conduc- 
tion. 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 


Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 
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With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 714) 


the birds to eat. In Sweden, the whole 
month of December is spent getting ready 
for Christmas, preparing specially delicious 
food. 

In Portugal, there are twelve days of mu. 
sic, dancing, feasting and sleepless nights 
at Christmas. 

In Holland, the men meet in the public 
square of the town at midnight on Christ. 
mas Eve. They are in costume, and the 
one in the lead carries a large, illuminated 
star mounted on a pole. As they march, 
they chant “Gloria in Excelsis.” 

In Roumania, a procession of men and 
women dressed as Biblical character 
marches through the streets, chanting 
When they reach the Danube River, they 
break the ice and bless the river. 

In Japan, the celebration is religious in 
character, and the festival is held at the 
beginning of the new year. 

In China, the most important festival of 
the year is the celebration of the Winter 
Solstice on December 21. It is really a 
feast in honor of the dead. It is called the 
Feast of the Lanterns. 

In the United States, a hundred years 
ago, boys all over the country shot off car 
non and had fireworks early Christma 
morning. In the south they still have fire 
works, and Christmas is ushered in with: 
In the north, the church ser 
vices, the family dinner, with the turkey 
carved at the table, and an elaborate e 
change of gifts mark the celebration. b 
New England, the celebration is more sit 
ple. The Puritans thought a great ded 
more of Thanksgiving than of Christma 
and so do their descendants. In some ¢ 
the New England villages, there is a Com 
munity Tree in the public square, and gift 
for the children only. 

In the Philippines, little plays called Pa 
tores are given. 

In Alaska, there is a great frolic in ® 
snow, called “Going Round the Star.” 
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switch to punish bad children. He brings 
gifts to good children. ible E | E » 
hole For weeks before Christmas, the house- e 


wives among the Moravians at Bethlehem, 








eady ki : k ) i 
san Pa., are making mint cakes, pepper nuts, 

" | kiimmel brod, and especially ginger bread mite 
- cakes in the form of men and women, of 
.,. | stars, fish, animals. At the church, each . 
ight child marches with a lighted candle. The seis 
ubli music has been called the finest in America. joy 
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pressive, no matter how you look at it. He 
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HEAR souno CLEARLY 


WITH THE NEW 


44a [4A 
Du 7atton 


THE VEST- POCKET-WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


COST 
ONLY ONE 
HUNDRED 
DOLLARS, 

LIBERAL TIME 
PAYMENTS 

EASILY 

ARRANGED. 


DURATRON 
GIVES 
CRYSTAL 
CLEAR 
HEARING 
WITHOUT 
CARBON 
DISTORTION 





The above illustration is the New DURATRON in exact size and contains 
everything with which to hear except the small size battery and air receiver 


DURATRON contains no carbon noises—just clear natural hearing 
and true understandability. Hear at the theater, at church, and 
other public places. 

Write, today, for your trial and try DURATRON where you will use 
it, at church, at the bridge table, or in other public places where 
you have difficulty hearing—let these tests decide for you. 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A Real “‘Waker-Upper” 


For years ingenious persons have been 
finding ways to arouse themselves in the 
morning in spite of inability to hear the 
alarm clock. Some have trained dogs to 
awaken them; some have devised ways to 
feel the vibrations of a bell or buzzer; oth- 
ers have invented contrivances to make an 
alarm clock turn on a light. 

The alarm light has proved the most ef- 
fective of these, and the VoLTA Review has 
published instructions for making it. Home- 
made models, however, have usually been 
crude and unsightly, to say nothing of the 
difficulty of putting them together. 

At last a manufacturer has placed a fac- 
tory made appliance of this kind on the 
market. It is an electric clock, good look- 
ing and remarkably versatile. It will turn 
on a radio or the thermostat of a furnace. 
But what makes it interesting to those with 
untrustworthy ears is its ability to flash a 
light in the face of a sleeper and keep it 
flashing until he is wide awake. 

Wherever ordinary house current is avail- 
able this alarm light will work. How do we 
know? Well, the editor of the Votta Re- 
VIEW tried it on the editor of Hearing News. 
That is why you will find it advertised on 
another page of this magazine. 


Mr. Calkins and His Hobby 


(Continued from page 708) 


precision, but the tool he wields best is the 
most intricate of all—language. His skill 
with words has brought joy to countless 
thousands. Throughout a long and singu- 
larly busy life, when his ability to put 
words together was his chief stock in trade, 
he yet found time to write “things not dic- 
tated by any economic or social necessity. 
things which expressed himself.” Almost 
alone of those who have carried the bur- 
den of deafness, he knows how to make it a 
matter of keen interest to people who have 
hever experienced it. His book, “Louder, 
Please,” his various articles on deafness in 
the Atlantic Monthly (the last one appeared 
only this past summer) his delightful char- 
acter sketches of famous hard of hearing 









“IT’S EASY TO TELEPHONE 
WITH THIS 
LITTLE AMPLIFIER!” 













Most people with im- 
paired hearing find tele- 
phoning easy and 
pleasant with the Bell 
Telephone Amplifier—a 
small box that may be in- 
stalled inconspicuously 
at any telephone. A 
switch turns it on and 
off—and a volume con- 
trol knob adjusts it to 
your particular hearing 
deficiency. A demonstra- 
tion can be arranged at 
your convenience—with- 
out charge. Simply write 
your local Bell 
Telephone 
Company. 








Logical System of Language-Teaching 


and 
An Analysis of the English Language 
BY MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


THIS is the book for which you have been wait- 
ing. It takes the drudgery and uncertainty out 
of language work and makes language a vital, 
living, understandable part of the pupil’s educa- 
tional life. 
TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 
Discounts: 5-9 copies, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3 Per Cent 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 
California 


Berkeley 





Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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Announcing 
A New Revised Edition of 


THE NEWER METHOD OF 
SPEECH READING FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


By 
OLIVE A. WHILDIN, Ed. D. 
and 
M. AGATHA SCALLY 


We have attempted to approach the sub- 
ject from the point of view of the child, 
who, because of defective hearing, is taken 
from his classroom to spend a limited time 
upon a subject in which other pupils in his 
regular class have no interest. These les- 
sons, therefore, aim to offer some compen- 
sation for the time spent away from the 
regular grade teacher. We feel that the 
units of work presented in the following 
pages will be of real worth to the child. 


—Authors’ Introduction. 
Price $3.00 Cloth Binding 
Published by 
J. WILLIAM ECKENRODE 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 











KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books I, II, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adultheod. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value not only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”"—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 


GRADE I ..cscccoccccvcccccescscssssccveccccseees $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE UT ..r.cercccccsneescccsscosecososecsones $2.75 


LIP READING FOR’ JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 
the teacher of both juniors and 
adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality ma- 
terial 

LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, a published text of 


SGD. WRB OO ic eciciatcocstessiievecrstsssteccsoees $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 
Waseca TOE Gl WW vince escakssesvcisscovacasessitossttvcoves $6.50 
Bwkka: 1, BE, Bie ge wrinsssiteccorscesssssnconcted $10.50 
All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
1945 N. Fremont St. 


$3.75 


Chicago, Ill. 
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persons, contributed to the VoLta Review 
over a period of several years, all have been 
read and re-read with enduring relish. Hob. 
bies may enrich the lives of those who em. 
brace them, but Mr. Calkins and his hob. 


bies have enriched more lives than one. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 698) 


every week. In addition we made a little 
work book for her to take back to her teach- 
er, and filled in a clever little reading, writ. 
ing and number book. 


She seems to like school better every 
year. For a week she kept counting the 
days, and when we took her back to school 
she was the first one out of the car and 
ready to go in. Naturally, this makes us 
happy at the thought of leaving her where 
she is so contented and satisfied; but it 
also gives me a pang to think that she is 
growing away from us. As she grows 
older, I fear she will feel that school is 
really her home. 


We noticed much improvement this time. 
She understands so much better when we 
talk to her, and has a much larger vocabu- 
lary, although she was very impatient when 
I wanted her to repeat a word she pro 
nounced wrong. 

Mrs. B., you wondered if all children go 
through temper tantrums. Mine did, but 
they gradually outgrew them. I can re 
member seeing Margie lying on the floor 
and kicking until she was blue in the face. 
This was some time ago, and I forget the 
cause, but I sprinkled her face with cold 
water to bring her out of it. I agree with 
Mrs. W. that tantrums are, in deaf children, 
the result of frustration. You can’t explain 
to a small deaf child the why and wherefore 
of so many don’ts and there has to be al 
outlet some way to their terrific energy. 

When Margery was small, I got from the 
Harter Publishing Co. a set of animd 
cards. There were about 20 pictures oD 
each card, and under each picture was é 
little removable disc with the name of the 
animal on it. There is a testing card, too, 
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and Jeanne could just match the words. 
This is one of the many helpful suggestions 
| borrowed from Mrs. W. She is full of all 


kinds of kindly and instructive information. 


As a rule, the majority of people are sur- 
prisingly ignorant about the deaf. When 
we first learned of Margie’s deafness, there 
was no source of information available to 
give us any kind of encouragement. When 
one specialist told us of deaf persons who 
learned to talk and read the lips we were 
surprised, for our idea of deaf persons was 
that they talked solely with their fingers. 
The Volta Bureau was like a light shining 
in darkness. There ought to be a law com- 
pelling specialists to have more information 
on the subject of deafness. Their verdict 
of deafness to the parents is like a verdict 
of guilty by a jury—final and hopeless— 
and there should be some encouragement 
offered at once to sustain them. 


Mrs. E. B., Ind. 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 689) 
you will laugh, too. 

You wili look pleasant all the time, at 
the party. You will not yawn, or look 
grumpy. 

You will not take too much to eat. You 
will eat politely. 

If you do not like the cake, or candy, or 
ice-cream, you will not tell. 

You will help to make the party a good 
time for everyone. 

After the party, you will tell the boy or 
girl who invited you that you had a good 
time. 

If it is your party 

You will help all the boys and girls. Let 
them play first. 

You will give everybody a turn. If one 
boy or girl is bashful help him have a good 
time. 

You will eat the smallest cake. Let your 
guests eat the big cakes. Pass the things 
to eat to your guests first. You eat last. 

Everybody who comes to see you must 
have fun. It is your party. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 


Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
_____ $10.00 


Series I. 


each, with manual... 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual __.__-__»_—~—SSSSSO17.00 

wie an 

Series I, II and III... S350 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


A Christmas Song 


At the break of Christmas Day 
Through the frosty starlight ringing, 
Faint and sweet and far away 
Comes the sound of children singing, 
Chanting, singing, 
“Cease to mourn 
For Christ is born 
Peace and joy to all men bringing!” 


Careless that the chill winds blow, 
Growing stronger, sweeter, clearer, 
Noiseless footfalls in the snow 
Bring the happy voices nearer. 
Hear them singing, 
“Winter’s drear 
But Christ is here, 
Mirth and gladness with Him bringing!” 


“Merry Christmas!” hear them say 
As the East is growing lighter, 
“May the joy of Christmas Day 
Make your whole year giadder, brighter!” 
Join their singing, 
“To each home 
Our Christ has come, 
All Love’s treasures with Him bringing!” 


—Margaret Deland. 


Tasso’s Description of the City of Jerusalem, 


1581 
(Still accurate today) 


Hiersulem is seated on two hills 
Of height unlike, and turned side to side. 
The space between, a gentle valley fills, 
From mount to mount expansed fair and wide, 
Three sides are sure imbarred with crags and hills, 
The rest is easy, scant to rise espied; 
But mighty bulwarks fence that plainer part, 
So art helps nature, nature strengtheneth art. 


The town is stored of troughs and cisterns, made 
To keep fresh water, but the country seems 
Devoid of grass, unfit for ploughman’s trade, 
Not fertile, moist with rivers, wells and streams: 
There grow few trees to make the summer's shade, 
To shield the parched land from scorching beams, 
Save that a wood stands six miles from the town 
With aged cedars dark, and shadows brown. 
By East. among the dusty valleys, glide 
The silver streams of Jordan's crystal flood: 
By West, the Midland Sea, with bounders 1 
Of sandy shores, where Joppa whilom stood: 
By North, Samaria stands, and on that side 
e golden calf was reared in Bethel wood: 
Bethlehem by South, where Christ incarnate was. 
A pear] in steel. a diamond set in brass 


ed 


Translated by Edward Fairfax 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 
111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 
Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 
1116 Vermont Ave., N. W.., 
Washington, D 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Practice 


Begin any time 
PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR SALE 
Write for description and price list 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details om request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





445 S. Warren St., 


racuse 
y Syracuse, N. Y. 


peech Reading 
tudio 
ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 

104 Rowland St. Phone: 5-8061 


For Appointments 
Write or Phone 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 
1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 
Private Lessons Teacher Training 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Miss Helen Scriver Mrs. Lucelia Moore 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 


Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 
THE PARKEDGE APARTMENT HOTEL 
4907 West Pine Boulevard, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





CLOSED DOORS 
by 
MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 
Now costs only $1.00 
An Ideal Christmas present 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, stpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 











The Volta Review 


AMD: 


Not Appius!—The young actor-to-be was quite 
nervous and having a time getting his bearings, 
The director, too busy to give him much time, 
merely shouted: “Go over and stand beside Appius 
Claudius.” Yes, but which of these Romans and 
soldiers was Appius? Finally he made a choice 
and, walking over to one of the soldiers, whis. 
pered “Are you Appius Claudius?” The man 
shook his head nervously. “Naw,” he mumbled, 
“I’m miserable as ’ell.” 








Radio Activity.—The little daughter of the 
house was very fond of listening to the radio, and 
amused the family very much by her ability to 
repeat many of the things she heard. It was not 
until the other night, listening to the youngster 
say her prayers, that the mother began to wonder 
whether the thing wasn’t going to extremes. She 
was stunned to have the child pause at the end 
of her prayers and then say, “Tomorrow night, 
at this time, there will be another prayer.” 


Boiling.—It was chilly in the house and the 
family had started a fire in the open fireplace. 
All were sitting comfortably in front of it, includ- 
ing little: Bobbie, who was stroking the cat. The 
cat, very comfortable, began to purr loudly. Bobby 
looked at her in surprise and then suddenly 
seized her by the tail and dragged her roughly 
from in front of the fire. “Why, Bobbie, you 
mustn’t hurt kitty,” said mother. “I’m not hurting 
her,” protested Bobbie. “I had to get her away 
from the fire—didn’t you hear her—she was be 
ginning to boil!” 





Period Furniture.—“Give an example of pe 
tiod furniture,” said the instructor to the fresh 
pupil. “An electric chair,” replied the latter 
promptly. “What has an electric chair to do with 
period furniture?” demanded the unsuspecting 
instructor. “Well, it ends a sentence,” suggested 
the pupil. 


What Use Is Hearing?—The owner of 4 
handsome estate was showing a visitor about dur 
ing Garden Week, and was much pleased at her 
interest and enjoyment. “Now,” he said after they 
had been over much of the place, “I want to show 
you our apiary.” The visitor drew back visibly. 
“Thank you very much sir,” she said, “but I don't 
think I'll trouble you to do that. The fact is,” she 
added, frankly, “I’m rather afraid of monkeys.” 


Compensation 
Don’t worry if your iob is small 
And your rewards are few. 
Remember that the mighty oak 


Was once a nut like you. ~~ 
The Deaf Talkabout, Victoria, N.S.W. 
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The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFICERS 


Honorary President, MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Honorary Vice-President, GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Honorary Director, DAVID FAIRCHILD 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 


First Vice-President, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Second Vice-President, CLARA E. NEWLEE 


1937-1940 
MARGARET BODYCOMB 
Dean, Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


DAN T. CLOUD 
Managing Officer, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ll. 


*T. C. FORRESTER 
Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Roches- 
ter, N. ¥. 


JENNIE M. HENDERSON 
Principal, Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


OLIVE WHILDIN 
Supervisor of Special 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 


“Executive Committee 


Educa- 


DR. GORDON BERRY 
Worcester, Mass. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP 
Los Angeles. Calif. 

ARTHUR I. GATES 
New York, N. Y. 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. C. 


BOARD OF ACTIVE DIRECTORS 


1938-1941 
JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Superintendent, Rhode 
School for the Deaf, 
dence, R 


Island 
Provi- 


FRANK M. DRIGGS 
Superintendent, Utah School for 
the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M.D. 
Director, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. C. MANNING 
Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa 


CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 
Superintendent, Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New 
York, N. ; 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


VERN KNUDSEN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


JOHN J. LEE 
Detroit, Mich. 

DR. C. STEWART NASH 
Rochester. N. Y. 


DR. HORACE NEWHART 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


1939-1942 


*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Northampton, Mass. 


*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Head Teacher, Parker Elemen- 
tary School, Chicago, Ill. 


*HARRIS TAYLOR 
Supervisor of Education of the 
Deaf and the Blind, State 
Department of Education, 

Albany, N. Y. 


GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE 
Principal, Detroit Day School 
for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS 
Boston, Mass 
OSCAR M. PITTENGER 
Albany, Ind. 
MRS. NATHAN TODD 
RTER, J 


Montelair, N. J. 


FRANK H. REITER 
Northampton, Mass. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: The Volta Review, An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Educators 


and Parents of the Deaf, and for the Hard of Hearing. 


Staff: 


Editor, Josephine B. Timberlake; Assistant Editor, Harriet A. Mon- 
Contributing Editors: Lucile M. Moore, St. Augustine, Fla.; 
John A. Ferrall, Washington, D. C.; Mildred Evans Roberts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Alice H. Damon, Concord, Mass.; Elfrieda Sylvester, 
Scranton, Pa.; Anders Hansen, Nyborg, Denmark; Ernst Schorsch, 
Berlin, Germany; G. de la Bat, Worcester, South Africa. 
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Relating to the Deaf. 
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“se / HY resign yourself to being handi- 
capped by poor hearing? Thousands 
who were handicapped now hear clearly 
—with the Western Electric Audiphone. 
They can now hold their own in group 
conversation — hear at greater distances. 
The Audiphone — a product of Bell 
Telephone research—is based on a new 
technique in hearing aid design. It’s non- 
positional in operation. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone (Ortho-technic Medel) and name of nearest dealer. 





After Audiometric tests, your dealer will 
recommend the Audiphone best suited to 
your needs. Hearing aid service is avail- 
able in all principal cities. 


Try the Audiphone—hearing clearly is 
so important for living happily! 
Accepted by American Medical Association 


Distributed in Canada by Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 
Montreal—in Europe by Western Electric Co., Ltd., 
Bush House, London. 
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SONOTONE 


If you have been making the best of below-par 
hearing (struggling along perhaps with an old- 
fashioned hearing device) and if your residual 
hearing will respond to wide-range amplifica- 
tion —then there are brighter, happier days 
ahead of you! 


The Sonotone laboratories — largest in the 
world devoted exclusively to hearing aid re- 
search — have succeeded in compressing the 
essential acoustic principles of an expensive 
radio into a unit so unbelievably small that you 
can wear it on your person comfortably! They 
have done more — incorporated in that. same 
unit the highly technical and specialized features 
needed to bring hearing to impaired ears. 

Do not confuse this wonderful new development 
with other vacuum tube hearing aids. It is vitaily 
different in at least 7 important respects. It is 
equally efficient with either bone or air conduc- 
tion. It costs less to operate — as little in fact as 
a carbon audicle. It offers a power range of 20, 
30, 40 or 60 volt batteries. It incorporates an 


An Invitation to Enjoy 
KEENER, CLEARER HEARING 








all-important patented Tone Control which 
gives better hearing because it permits a more 
exact fitting to your particular type of impair- 


ment. For air conduction it utilizes a micro- 
midget magnetic receiver, more stable 

and more efficient than other small 
receivers. It is functionally designed 

for greater comfort, including a re- ; 
cessed microphone. More than a dozen | 
exclusive details of construction en- { 
sure greater dependability in use. 

This new Sonotone is individually ] 
fitted to your needs after Audiometer 
test and comparative tests with carbon | 
type audicles. Sonotone offers you an 
all-inclusive line of both carbon and | 
vacuum tube audicles. Sonotone there- | 
fore, is in a position to recommend 
impartially the audicle which will give 
you the best hearing. \ 
Write or telephone for an appoint- 

ment or call at your nearest office. 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 
ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


Offices in over 110 cities of the U.S 





The Volta Review is published monthly by the Volta Bureau. Fr 
Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of August 2, 1912 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3 


1919, authorized January 22, 1922 


Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, 


Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company. 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore, Md 
N. W., Washington, ‘ 
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Bulletin Number Three 


CONFUSION 


Most hearing aids sound well in the salesman’s office. 







But in the street, under the Elevated — bedlam! 






The confusion of many sounds may be due to hearing sounds 





you are unaccustomed to hearing — but it may be sounds no one 






is accustomed to hearing! 




















The probable cause is distortion. Distortion is almost cer- 
tainly present in a hearing aid — even the best. It is usually 


present in hearing impairment. 


hich You can do something about the hearing aid — you can get 
nore the one most free from distortion, or most nearly compensating 
alf- 


for your hearing loss distortion. 


You can do less about hearing loss distortion; if serious you 
can do almost nothing. Some compensation may help — high 


fidelity may be better. 





Know the facts. Get an audiogram of your hearing. Ask for 
performance curves showing the overall performance of the hear- 


ing aid through the receiver. These will save costly experiments. 


But judge finally by performance. 


OTARION 


Incorporated 
448 N. WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


Otarion will advertise no Hearing Aid until it has been accepted by the 
Council on Physical Therapy of the American Medical Association. 











OTARION 
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